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BEECHANS PILLS 


COMPLETE THE KIT. 
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Safety Razor 


Because it strops itself it saves expense for 
new blades. Because its blades are always 
super sharp they give always a velvety 
shave. And because it is both stropped 
and cleaned without removing the blade 
or unscrewing a single part, it represents 
the simplest and quickest method of 
shaving ever invented. Quite different 
from every other kind of safety razor. 








A “no-stropping” razor is a source of 
| continual expense for new blades, but the 
“Valet” Razor is a permanent economy, 
| besides being a very real comfort. You 
| obtain a new edge on the blade in |2 seconds 
without removing it from the razor frame. 


THE STANDARD SET 
consists of heavily silver-plated 
self-stropping Razor, twelve 
“ Valet” blades, “ Valet” 
horsehide strop, in leather- 


covered or nickel- 
plated case, complete 2 1 / * 
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| Obtainable of all high-class dealers throughout the world. 


|__ AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd, 61, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
EE 




















a substitute, Repairer used Dri-ped, 


Dri-ped is double-wearing, absolutely water- 
proof, light and flexible, non-squeaking, non- 
slipping. Boot Repairers use Dri-ped, and 
Boot Dealers sell Dri-ped-soled new footwear 
in every town and village in the Kingdom, 


We supply a list of Dri-ped dealers and repairers in 
your district on receipt of a post card, 


WILLIAM WALKER & SONS Ltd., Dri-ped Advt. Dept., 
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County Buildings, Cannon Street, Manchester. 


Lighter leather— 
Lighter boot bill 


Shopping, tramping, walking your hardest, 
cannot wear Dri-ped out in less than 
twice the time the same thickness of best 
ordinary leather lasts. The very lightest 
Dri-ped Sole wears longer than a stout 
sole of ordinary leather. Think of the 
greater comfort and economy of Dri-ged 
for lot weather boots. 


Hard pavements or stony roads make no 
impression on the double-wear of Dri- 
ped; and wearing Dri-ped Soles, you 
and all the family are proof against wet 
feet from damp grass, sea, or summer 
showers. Wear Dri-ped all the year 
round, for its economy, comfort, and 
satety. 


DRI-PED 


THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES 




















SUMMER “TIME 





is pic-nic time. How the youngsters enjoy these 
al-fresco outings and revel in the delights of woodland 
life! Then comes tea time! The sticks to be gathered, 
the kettle to be boiled, the cloth to be laid, and finally 
the basket to be opened. With what a shout of wel 
come the youngsters greet their favourite 


The daily spread for the children’s bread 


It really so delicious that the children a lway 




















THE ORCHARD 


} 
OF THE | 
EMPIRE | 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The Canadian Province for Mixed 
Farming, Dairying, Fruit Growing, 
Ranching, and Poultry Raising. 


POSSESSES VAST FOREST AND MINERAL WEALTH 
Total Mineral Production to date over £100,000,00. | 


Estimated stand of merchantable 
timber, 400,000,000,000 feet B.M. 
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SAVE tholey ih if ng. 
I By 
your exa dd and covered for | 
band sen \ in box for 25 6. Full : 
trated catalogue with photographic desigus a0) 
Measurement chart sent free ou application. 





CLARK'S DRESS STAND COMPANY, 

Tottenham Street, 

Tottenham Coart 
LONDC: 


N. Ww. 
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What the Sergt.-Major said' 





\ Seret.-Major in the Argyll and Sutherland High. 
landers, who sent his Waterman’s Ideal to have a 
new nib fitte 1, writes :— 
“May 3rd, 1916. 
> my old chum back tin and in h 
5 : 
/w D pen I had two sent me 
vom Eng y mak nearly drove me mad, apart 
’ y Se eD 
Mor ( your friend the one pen which is best fitted to 
I t ndition Waterman's Ideal 
hag!) ~- 
For the I lar Ty 10/6 and upwards. For the Of Stationers and Jewellers everywhere, In Silv>-r and , 
Safet I and t New Lever Pocket Self-filling Gold for presentation. Fullest satisfaction guaranteed. 
Type, 12/6 i ards, Ihe ‘ Safety Type can Nibs to suit all hat 1ds—exchangeable if not suitable. 
be carried ur Booklet free fro 





L. G. SLOAN, ChePen Corner, ieee, London, 
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100,000,000. 




















This 
Waltham “Wristlet” 
is absolutely the best 
to send your Friend 
on “Active Service” 





It is a strong, serviceable h, neat, and— {| wondering whether it is fast or slow; you'll 
best of all—thoroughly rel abl e. There never know it's right—because it is a Waltham. 

have been w ate hes to equal Walthams for lo give this Waltham to your soldier 
accu , this Waltham ‘‘ Wristlet” | friend is to present him with something 
maint the Make sreat reputation, that will be useful, not only now but in 
Tol this Waltham on your wrist is to know the peace days to come. As a gift it would 
the « t time ata glance. You will not be be hard to find its equal 


In silver case, with strap and buckle complete, from £3 3s. 9d. Luminous dials extra. 


Waltham Watches 


" Wristlet ’ o _Pamphlet and Wateh Booklet FREE, 








| WALTHAM WATCH CO (Dept. 90), 125 H h Holborn, London, W.C,. 
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BEAUTIFUL HAIR FOR ALL 


A Charming Actress Explains the Secret of 
Her Beautiful Hair 


_ 


MISS MABEL LOVE GIVES ADVICE THAT ALL MAY 
FOLLOW FREE OF COST 


NE of our greatest theatrical favourites is Miss ailments from which so many people suffer. 1 can 
Mabel Love, for her name and fame are most confidently recommend all ladies to use ‘Harlene 
universal. Therefore, when this talented Hair-Drill’ as a sure means of maintaining their hair 

artist gives valuable advice concerning woman's healthy, beautiful and vigorous with the slightest amouni 
chiefest attribute—the hair—her remarks merit the of trouble on their part.—Yours faithfully, 

keenest attention. As all know, Miss Love is the (Signed) “MABEL LOVE 
happy possessor of naturally beautiful hair, but even \ 7" ? 

the best feminine gifts need constant care, hence her ' I label Love 








is but one of the bevy of Britain's 
eauti se fas — yn and charms have endeare 





tribute of praise and thanks to * Harlene Hair-Drill” in die mail : | das 

is of extreme importance. them 0 t 1 public, who have so wi lingly writter 
the Edwards’ Harle Co. in appreciation of the 
unbounded benefits derived from the use of " Harlene 
Hair-Dri And just as Miss Love and her sister 
urt have profited, so can everyone who has a care 
for hair cultivation The advice, too, is easy t 
follow, for everyone can test ‘* Hair-Drill’’ free 
cost All that is necessary to do is to fill in the 
annexed coupon and forward same, when by retur 
of post the proprietors will send you the foll 


unique Hair Beauty Gitt 

1. A Bottle of “ Harlene,” a true liquid Food for 
the Hair, which stimulates it to new growth 

2. A Packet of the Marvelious Hair and Scalp- 
cleansing “Cremex” Shampoo, which prepares 
the Head for “Hair-Drill.” 

3. A Bottle of “Uzon” Brilliantine, which give 
a final touch of beauty to the hair. 

4. The Secret “Hair-Drill" Manual. 





















Just as Miss Love has proven in her striking i 
st é can you; for no matter how unfortunat 
your hair condition u can regain all its lost 
ness, { rance, beauty, health and charm by adopting 
the ‘* Harlene Hair-Drill'’ method—the only method 
b h your hair may be rejuvenated and m 
tair pristine excellence and health. 

I in and gn your coupon, post at once 
then await your free trial package, when 
immediately start your hair-renewal task—a (ask 4 
delightful as it will prove satisfactory ; 

Whe ou have tested this free sample supp!y } 

Ph MISS MABEL LOVE . can always obtain further supplies of ‘ Harlet 
Whose advice to all is to cultivate Hair from your (Chemist at Is 25 k pgenn, 
Beauty the “Harlene Hair-Drill" way. bott Hiarlene i Prey ared in sold !o! - 

‘ et f travellers, arrive 2394. Pe 

This charmit und popular actress makes no secret *{ Ihr antine at 3S., 2S Drm eye 
of the reason why her luxuriant locks retain a perennial Is. per | of sever uM poos gle 2d. 4 
charm and beauty She explains it in the few simple dhrect from Edward Hlarlene '’ Company, a st Ines 

words, ‘* Harlene Hair-Drill.’’ She m t confid ntly remittar rriage extra on fore! gn orders 
tells you that ‘‘ Beautiful Hair for All follows its UPO 
use, and she speaks as an habitual user of this un “HARLENE HAIR DRILL” GIFT C0 N 

rivalled ha r treatment and preparation. Kead every Fill in and post to Edwards’ Harlene Co., & 

word of her interesting and instructive letter. 20 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W. 


w free Harlen 


A_BEAUTIFUL ACTRESS, _, Dear Sirs —Please send me yous Ts ol. mee 


Writing t Kdward Harlene Company, says: 
“I am so delighted with the wonderfully good results 
from the use of ‘Harlene Hair-Drill’ that | feel it is 
only right to let you know what a high opinion | have 
of your excellent toilet preparation ADDRESS 
“TI have been a long and habitual user of ‘ Hair-Drill,’ 
and from the day of its first use have received continuous 
benefit. It has kept my hair in splendid condition, and 
1 am now never troubled with any of the many hair 
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‘Better than Ever’”’ 


SK the owner of a Daimler how 
his car is running and the above 
is the invariable response. 
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Five, ten, fifteen, twenty thousand miles make 
no difference to the beauty of performance of the 
Daimler. It can truly be said that the Daimler 
engine is the only one that improves with 
age—an indication of the supreme quality, work- 
manship and design embodied in its production 
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The Daimler Co., Ltd. 


Coventry 
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London § roon 27-28 PALL MALL, S.W 
H Drrt.: Store St., Tottenham Court Rd., W.C., 
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MANCHESTER 

NEWCASTLI il ° 
DIki > NOTTINGHAM Derby Road 
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High 


If you are about to buy some furniture do 
not get cheap new articles. It is expensive 
in the end and unsatisfactory. It is a matter 
of sound economy to buy Jelks’ High- Grade 
Second-Hand Furniture. Pay a visit to our 
Show Rooms and see our huge stocks, 


Grade 
Second-Hand 


Furniture 


Monthly List—good for a life-time’s wear—at sacrifice prices 
ulated arrears of storage. (The Jelks Depository is one of the largest in London.) 
for Jelks’ Opportunity List of High Grade Second-Hand Furniture. 
FOR CASH OR ON EASY TERMS. 
Half the cost and double the wear of cheap new goods. Monthly bargain list post free. Write for one at once 
250,000 square feet of showroom space fitted with £50,000 worth of Genuine Bargains, 


LONDON ect ALL DISTRICTS DAILY. 


Modern and good solid, old-fashioned sub. 
stantial articles are to be had from Jelks’ 
goods yielded to pay accum- 


Send 


‘ 
A Visit of Pregnant wil well repay. 
Al j f 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO POSTAL ENQUIRIES. 


CGood-class Second-hand Furniture from Mansions and 
Flats Bought for Cash. 


W. JELKS & SONS 


263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 Kolloway 
Road, London, N. 


Depositories 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 Eden Crove 
(adjoining). 








Telephones—2598 ) North Te ae | I 
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Q MAKE YOUR OWN LEMONADE 


i. A long, cool drink made instantly Ni 


GLASS LEMON 
| has and plain or aerated 

\ 

TYY NO ADDED SUGAR 


water. 
me NECESSARY. 








There! 


I knew you'd stain 
that new frock. But 
never mind, there’s 
Moovol, 


Walford 





ac No VAST RESULTS 
— the preparation 
that was never are frequently obtained by advertisers in the 


Provincial Press We have a special list of 
100 NEWSPAPERS in which we can place adver 
tisements at a low inclusive charge. If you have 
anything to sell, write for our list with wt * 
ticulars. Address Advt. Manager, CASSELL & CO. 
Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


thought of bef 
removes stains al- 
most miraculously. 
Just Sq ut a few 
drops on the stain— 
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4.800 MEN'S KNITTED sAGKETS 


r Sweaters, eet pang ex 
Finish, 1 b 








ind forget it. 





1€ full 





Blacka iW! it well! 

ck, superior knit, very 

Removes “*Iron-mould,” Rust, Fruit and ee ee. ae 

Ink Staios from Clothing, Marble. ete. ; sip ind tte ns to PRICE 

r cv e save vn iT é 
Moovol i t match (a 

ot mata fon », 3fil 
ski Al t water re ves < rt or G 

e YELLOW TID wart Postage 


1 Of o for 1/6. Sd. extra. 


Send 11 an 4 & sample at once 


EDGES, Bolton, Lancs. 
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e { Blanke ts, 
! ‘ tc,, post free 
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I dud F. HODGSON & SONS, 
a.v., WOODSLEY ROAD, CITY oF 
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UNADULTERATED 
WHOLEMEAL 














Eat less meat — Allinson 
Bread is undoubtedly the 
ideal summer diet when eaten 
with fresh fruit or 
On 
the band on every loaf. 


salads, 
See 






Sale everywhere. 











’ ELASTIC 
BAILEY STOCKINGS 
EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


a . ut Elastic St how 





Bailey's Hygienic 
Washable Imperceptible 
Fiesh-Coloured Trusses. 


ABDOMINAL _ BELTS. 


ARTICLE FOR 
NURSING. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


38 Oxford Street, London, 





SICK 

















Ble (Pos 


ee 
Write for List of 
ELBARD GoopDs, 


Beane PATENTS Co, 


40 York Rd, LONDON, N. 
ten Aenean 














Fer Health’s Sake | 


HERE’S hardly a 
worker these days 
who wouldn’t be better 
for the extra strength 
that Hall’s Wine zcver 
fails to give. 
Hall’s Wine 


of energy, 


repairs the waste 


nerve, and tissue, 





‘ives worn-out Nature the very 
help that Nature needs, saves 
you from weakness, break- 
down, nerve and other ills. | 
j 
Buy y I king half, 
y } I n us the | 
w 1 outlay | 
Large é tle 5, of Wine | 
M nsed Grocers, &c. 
| STEPHEN SMITH & CO., Ltp., Lonpvon. 
— | 
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‘Stanworms 


9 G “ UMBRELLAS: 


UMBRE LLA As oe 


ph raphed before A | 
| and after repair in 
exami} f wha im in | 
done i Stan rth | 
workshoj LEAVES 


YOU LIKE 
A complete wreck THIS } 
in the first t 


first pictur 
second t poor ’ . 

** patient ulter | 4 , 
repaired and tf i 

witn tl ! ’ 





rth “Defi ance’ 
Silk vation 











Send us your / if 
old Umbrelia F r 

to-day together th . ) 
P.O. for 6/e, and it will ik 4 
reach you t @ i i 

ae aca - : : \ RETURNED te 
m Foreign Orders ] ‘\ LIKE NEV kK | 
} , } 
extra =\ . | 
A] c ; «\ f 
Cata i .*. \ n! | 
“er MN i | 
=\ H ‘ | 
f% Py 
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STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 
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FARN £5 TO £20 WEEKLY. \4 
an ie ed t 4 I | 
I ol ind | 
for Illustr a | i | I 1 
Co, ! | I 
=| 
— vou WEAK NERVES ? “ nay =| 
positively cured, macer guarantee. H 
THOMAS INCH (D b ti 
/ 
JOURNALISM & f & EDITING BY POST i 
New Era Systems of Journali of Journalism and Editing ae 
at chat a a ae ae + it 
Will cost one-half the usual Fees = 
1 “ s. ¢ t | 
POTTER 6G CO., Publishers, HOLBORN HOUSF, 1 
22 GRAY"S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 
ar ‘ A 
DigBerwioiiris aS 
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and be well! 


‘Don’t use motor- 









” 

cars for pleasure, 
says Authority—no, [& 
use your legs instead. 
Besides, it comes 2 
cheaper and = more jE 
= 
healthtul. = 
‘ = 
lo get e utmost pleasure fe 
! king lto 
nm yo ut walking (and te rl 
WV } st economy | 
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nar Heels fitted to 
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‘Stationary’ Rubber Heels =i 
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CUSHION HEEL 
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DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 

and faded hairs to 

their natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER'S 


Sulphur HAIR 
RESTORER 


3 quel ty of 





1/6 
t ! x 
6 r | n pe t 
H Dr 
~ by Zz ry 
| s ! l 
‘ m 
tsa tor roug the Wor 
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kly removes 
‘ ra | T 
ol hate eczema ippen y 
gs NEW renders the skin spotless sof ear, 
$ For 42 vears it has been the remedy for 
Eruptions Psoriasis | Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Scurf Spcts 
Redness Rashes Acne | Rosea 
8 r t t great Skin Specialist J. Perrer 
& B I ratories mion, 8 E., and is sold 
It ul lirect fr 
’ ’ Store roug! w 
’ b e s f Suns h 

















SELL 


. , 
the articles for which you have no 
further use. 


BUY 


what you want through the journal that 
has been established for 48 years for 
the purpose of putting the private buyer 
in touch with the private seller. 


EXCHANGE 


something you have for something 
you want. 


- BAZAAR, EXCHANGE & MART 
ul tles to the private person 
t bi vy, se 1 r¢ hang Advertise 
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ARE YOU FIT AND ABLE 
TO BEAR THE BURDEN 9 





In these strenuous times we must have our full 
resources at our command. Weakly and suffering, 
you cannot bear the strain. You require vigorous 
health and strength, and these you will only 
regain with Nature's own remedy: Electricity. 


I elebrat Ajax" Dry Cell Body Battery gives 
you t the rig ature t current, of ihcent 
\ to satur hole system with th ite 
£ “It indaces new energy, vim and 
power into every single nerve, muscle and tissue 
of your organism. \ou t apply the Battery for 

me t rest and thi new 
J r body wit t ock, inconvenience 
tatior iny kind. It is powerful, but soothi: 

1 i Ajax ” patients will tell you that it 
i if I 

( c 1 hro cases, even 

Is have failed, Wr at « 
for our planatory book, entitled “ Electricity, the 
Road to Health,” 1 describes how weakne i 

\ 1 ind sore ced by luxuriant health and 

und aches are driven out and a 
head tor ever 
lea t Lumbago, Sciatica, \ wralgia, 
ui wa j el, Stoma Lit rand Kid 
t ia f others, a cured by the m 
su t é Wivste whilst you have 
anlervestip k, j 
’ “un plain cover, 
( HA eturn of fp I 
€ fa 
ATAX LD 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


Dept. 52), 25 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C, 
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TO-DAY—if your baby is 
not thriving 


Use the ‘Allenburys’ Foods, they develop firm flesh and bone 
and promote robust health and vigour. No digestive dis- 
turbance need be feared from the use of these pure foods, 


-Allenburgs Pads 














— FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. 
MALTED FOOD No. 3. RUSKS (Malted) 
re ri i ths 


wae” Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” sent free. “8 





ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37, Lombard Street, Londen 
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Do you buy Foreign Hose? 


.Are you unwittingly encouraging imports, to 
the country’s discredit > If you buy unbranded 
stockings and soc ks, you probably are ; for 
goods from abroad come without a clue to their iden- 
tity—whereas you can instantly recognise the greatest 
British Brand and secure the finest guarantee ever carried 
by a stocking or sock, when you see the name—— 





Q: 
ea 
vicivcarseererharpuerpanrearye 


This style is one of the most popular this hee the leadir - all-wool brand, manufactured in Eee 
} IO ) c w 4 a 
summer, and gives a pleasing flesh-colour vn oF oe “ kpeop! from ds t aiemca ly mode 
? ang are the hn t, best finished, and mos tenth 
fos. All-wool 3-inch double top, and ckings anc in the World—guaranteed unshrinkable 
wool spliced foot: super-combed mer erised 
? 99 is the ‘ ve o in range, 
liste leg and ankle with extra thread to dd “Medea’ the name given to the companion, lenge 
MBs V7 made from other than wool, carrying 
trengther ransparent stocking of much - | ae Brand. 
cen east: Tigh an ns hoes pas ame guarantees otherwise as the famous ason 
art 


ial silk, yet of equal " ar Jason V ’ ie wtyilte and Diaper 
ool , / ' f 
ete Ne bs wm ! me, Wree 


Als 


) made in B lac k, and in “White JASON HOSIERY co., LEICESTER. 
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“His Digestion 
Was All Wrong 


Case of Poisoned Stomach Cured by Dr. Cassell's Tablets. 














Mr. S. Harris, 13 Hopkins Street, Treherbert, South 


“T don’t know what caused my illness; it came on 

fit of shivering, and I had to leave off work and 
e. I was in great pain and very sick. Food 
iid not remain on my stomach ; if I forced myself to 


t,retching followed at once. Iwas told the trouble 
s poisoned stomach. Anyway, the outcome of it all 
that I could not leave my room for fourteen weeks. 
that time I was suffering constantly. My stomach 
med incapable of dealing with any kind of food; 

[ took returned, and I felt positively afraid 


ng. Wind troubled me a lot, and 
tation, but it was the awful sickness I 
| readed most. Naturally I grew very weak, and my 
tves became so overstrained that I could not control 
I was just a bundles of nerves. This affected 
ribly at night, and kept me from sleeping. | 










) Mr. Harris, Treherbert. 





to lie ike for hours, quite unable to close my eyes. A lot of medicine was prescribed 


not say that it did any good. Anyway, in the end I got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, 
en menced to mend, After a few doses I felt easier, and my appetite began to 


Soon I could eat without having to suffer, and then my strength came back rapidly. 


how fast I recovered. Now I feel quite well and fit for work.” 


Dr. sees 





 Paeoagen 11st oe 

SEND FOR A | 

| FREE BOX. | 

t 

| j Dr. Cassell Tablets are Nutritive, Restorative, Alterative, An ti-Sp asmodic, 
| : ind of great Therapeutic value in all derangements of the Nerv e and Functional 
j t ystems in old or young. They are the recognised modern home rhe for: 
; D: ! Nervous Breakdown Nervous Debility Indigestion Palpitation 
Lid., } Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Stomach Disorder Loss of Flesh 
} ( ter $ Spinal Paralysis Anezemia Mal-nutrition Premature Decay 
te ( Infantile Paralysis Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases Brain Fag 
re ( SI 1] e for Nursing Mothers and the Critical Periods of Life. 
: ™ } ( i I part t g i Chemists in A tralia 
i ae t 1, 4 i i] : 
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Jellicoe’s 
9? 
“Swan Pen 


M. Nabokov, Russian journalist, 
writing in “The Times,” 


April 29th, 1916, states 


‘Jellicoe signed his name 
with my ‘Swan’ fountain 
pen, which he highly praised; 
and indeed it writes very 
smoothly and easily. Before 
taking leave | told the admiral 
that he would be affording me 
great pleasure if he would con 
sent to accept this pen from 
me as a memento. So when 
| have occasion to read about 
the exploits of the Grand Fleet 
| shall imagine that the orders 
and reports of Admiral Jelli 
coe were signed with my pen.” 


WAM 


FoUNTPENS 


Sold by Stationers Everywhere. 


From 10/6 upwards 


Every Swan Pen is Guaranteed 
to give Complete Satisfaction. 


” 








Illustrated Catalogue free on request. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 
79-80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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_ Dare Your Kiddies to 
Jump Through These 


rie nos | NORWELLS 
N , 100 years’ ex. 
perience has taught 
them just the way to 
outwit the young folks’ 
cleverness at mount- 
ing up the leather bill, 












Try these real Scotch- 
made Brogue types 
Sn on the children—and 
back the brogues. 


Norwell’s footwear 
for the kiddies is 
comfortable as can 
be—does not sacrifice 
comfort to wear—and 
keeps new-looking for 
any length. 








Strength without weight— 
: stoutness without stifnes 
Bs —and a fit like a glove's 
. —are the chief reasons 


4/6 
4/1 why thoughtful _ parents 
ai are order Norwell’s for the 
3 wee 7" boys, girls, and babies, 





Norwells 
‘Perth’ Boots 


** Direct from Scotland” 


D. NORWELL & SOM 
Perth, Scotland. 


Specialists in 
good = wearing Foottiear. 
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When sending Tommy’s next parcel enclose a 
large tin of 


He alth S alt 


It's the most refreshing drink he can have, and its unique 
saline properties will brace him up—make him fit and keep 
him fit. Now that the hot weather 
is coming, it is a much safer drink 
than water alone. So that you 
won't forget, order a tin from 
your grocer to-day. And see that 
it is Kkovah. 
Of all grocers, etc., tn 6d. and 1]- tins. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., 
Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. 





ponatere FOR LARGE TIN 


Tf unable to obtain, a large tin will be 


sent on veceipl of P.O. cr stamps 1 - 
Please mention £eroce) and we will 
refund postage. 
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ILL THAT =HAVE YOU A DOG? 
R AT 7 POWDERS. of the “QUI” poe 
th P 
“EXTIRMO” | rs ae hen ae 
The Triumph of Science and oD. - 2 of iit Y t tr to the presence of 
RATS, Oe, ) SaneLee, &c. il Grecst contdonce, es they 8 red from the recipe 
= al t know 
wsiore, of 4 rect f t Ml mE aes = as 
I t ( I { d. “el oss Spring 
EXTIRMO LTD, (Dept. 16), School Street, Hull. X aa TEMA H . 
Your Snap shots will be , Better 
1 and print by ph tography is my business 
t not a side line of Amani ir Ww a 5 my a eeclality I arg developed, printed 
rned next day post free. Failu (double exposures, «c tt charged 
PING PRICES pe f ] N RAK Ge cand 3 FLPLK. Obey 


PF. 5x4 0/-. | 
F, JENKINS, PHOTOGRAPHER, 92 HIGH STREET, SOUTHWOLD. 
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Hawley’s I.K. at once, 


Hawley's is a new discovery containing vegetable 
alkaloids, and is invaluable to Soldiers in training, 
Munition Workers, and others as a preventative 
against disease. 

I.K. is a scientifically prepared, easy to use, sweet- 
smelling fine powder, put up in handy sprinkler tins. 
Get a tin to-day, sprinkle it in chinks and crannies, 
and in the morning the pests are ready for the 


\_ brush, shovel, and dust-bin. 





Absolutely Exterminates 


—hkills outright, and not merely stupefies for 
the time being—that’s what I.K. does. 


Deal sudden death to disease-carrying, obnoxious insect pests 
such as fleas, beetles, lice, wood-vermin, etc. 


Get a tin of 
and you'll quickly get rid of them. 


Hawley’s 
Insect 
a . 


From Chemists, etc., everywhere 


Vanufactursed by Evans, Sons, Lescher and 








Webb, Lid., London and Liverp 
@/) 
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The 2,9 bottle cont 


WOMEN 


vill | LWA tus 


INDICESTION 


WHO SUFFER 
men who suffer from those ills which 
nthe digestive 
trength tol 


organs have lost their 
all those women who 


r household or other duties a burden, 


indigestion, headaches, dizziness, 
, constipation, or the like, the m 
e that can be given is:—Restor 
h, liver and bowels to regular, 
rking order, and these results of 


will so q ric kly or so 
uur to the digestive organs as 
, Mother Seigel’s Syrup. The 
tained in the Syrup act directly, 
ins, restoring their tone and 
n do the work required ot them, 
During the past fifty years, 
t faithful and valuable 
! f men and women who 
and liver 


such troubles 1 1 


remedy which 


has proved 


stomach troubles, and 
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d! ‘Test it for yourself to-day: 
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ARE YOU NERVE WEAK? 
DO YOU LACK VITALITY? 
APE YOU FORGETFUL? 
ARE YOU DEPRESSED? 


Read these Facts which PROVE 
Electrological Treatment Will Cure You 














We « end you a t of actual testimony from one-time sufferers who 
have beet mai te on treatment, which you can follow in your own 
luring busine ot urs. Doctors, Clergymen, Lawyers, as well 

is thousan f workers in offices, sh nd factories, have proved 
tt Pulvermacher Appliances reflood the dissipated nerve cells, and 

| fu f vit nerg } v l’ulvermacher Appliance 
radiat vith lite force or natu tricity. W ness is banished, and 
day day you feel that splendid fitness that makes work a pleasure 

adi milena m dhs yy 





Wew © every sufferer from Nerv Exhaustion, tack of Vitality, Fo or 

' ! f Fu 1 Power, Depression, Kidney Liver Tre ubl 
\ ! wl Bos & - exactly what 

I I I 

W . ' t . ft cured sufferers and the endorsement 

i nel r I Sin 1 unit 1 address, dl this be 
— i ‘ t tor \“ suft ongel Why be tortured w ith 

t “ i “ ‘ aie wait Vou 

SS \ ' f i You avoid heurs of suffering and 
‘ t t vt ‘ ed possible, Write to«lay for 
SN N Ex stion and Weakness,” gratis 


ELECTROLOGICAL INSTITUTE ob deaealvarmacher, Ludgate Mill, London, E.C. 




















Style 





f Their Duty Do: 


Has earned respite $ is exemplified in Diploma by the 
“with friend Fluxite. smart cut of the shoes—a cut 


which at once distinguishes them 
as quality shoes, for no shoe of 
such distinction could possibly be 
cut out of anything but first-class 
materials. With all their style, 
od the I | Diploma are both durable and 

“em oe | comfortable. 


SNPS SOLDERING 


Of all Iror 


For difficult Soldering Work 











rs, in tins, Tdbey 1/2, and 2/4 


Norvic SHOE 


(Howlett & 


we VENeE OF 56 White, Ltd 











lut-Controtier Co., 226 Some Road, Bermondsey, England. 
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' ring Iron, a | CO., Norwich 
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4 Coden NN 

Ka ; 

I When buying materials for your own or the children’s washing wear make sure that ¥ | 
< the colours are absolutely fast by looking for the words Duro Dye on the selvedge. Py, 





| FABRICS 
DS ww include 4 
DURO Cambric, DURO Pique, 

DURO Zephyrs, DURO NURSE, etc. 


—all sold with a guarantee that any garment will be replaced if 
the colour fades, no matter what the cause. 








Ladies’ and Children’s made-up garments, as also Gentlemen's Oxford, 
Zephyr, and Fancy Shirts, may be had with the Duro tab or label. 
Ask your Draper, or write for patterns and for retailer's name, 


to Room 33, The British Textile Syndicate, Waterloo Buildings, 
Piccadilly, Manchester 


— 


Huntin. 
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= 
The Sign of Safety 


= ~, 


== The Trade Mark of BOOTS The Chemists may well be likened to a ‘Sign of Safety, 
: for it enables you to identify an article of absolute purity, just as the ‘Hall Mark’ tells 
you that an article is solid silver—it is a guarantee and a bond of gcodwill which yo", 
as a member of the public, hold—it is the security upon which you extend your patronage 
Boots The Chemists Trade Mark on a medical or toilet preparation safeguards you against 
impurity and ensures efficiency. It points the way to economy and satisfaction. It is a 
visible sign of the faith Boots The Chemists have in their own goods. : 
Purity and economy go hand in hand wherever you see the Trade Mark of Boots The Chemists. 


You are safe in dealing with 
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© A - 
Chief London Branch: 182 REGENT STREET, W. 


555 BRANCHES IN 


Over 100 Branches in London Area. TOWN AND COUNTRY. Boots Pure Drug Co, Ltd 
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The Editor of ‘* The Quiver” will receive and achnow- 
RT | ABI E deage any Donations or Subscriptions for the under 
® mentioned Charities that are Sorwarded to aim, 
addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, F.C. 
———__—_—— 
— 









= Cdill yott help Ys 
BARNARDO'S HOMES ~~ y) 


Will you send us 2/6? 


In connection with Founder's Day, to be held on Saturday, July tst, 
Village, Barkingside, Essex, an urgent appeal fs made for 
100,000 HALF-CROWNS J 
tohelp to pay the Food Bill for our great family of 7,500 children during ae VA 
I “Jean” months, 
I of food has increased considerably. 
Last year we raised 135,140 Halt-Crowns in memory of the late 




























Will you please help us to do the same this year, because the need | 
= Yours faithfully in the service of the children, 
WILLIAM BAKER, Honovary Directo» \ 


s Homes,” and crossed (Notes may be cro 
they may be Registered). 


I¢ end Half-Crowns=& : : in memory of the 
} er, Dr. Barnardo., (Qusver, June 


To the Hon. Director: WILLIAM BAKER, M.A., LL.B., 18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 











For Our Brave Soldiers & Sailors | | THE PRICE OF FISH 
CHURCH ARMY : 
RECREATION HUTS | || rece ice iin, a pan 


TENTS AND CLUBS: | | vest from the sea amounting in value to 


ioe 


THE NORTH SEA TRAWLERS 


since the commencement of the War have 


Under Fir Fl ; ; upwards of ten 1 lillions sterl ng a year, and 
¢ in Flanders; also in France, Malta, many of ine fishermen have lost their lives 
Egypt, Salonica, East Africa, Mesopotamia, | through striking mines. To the fishermen 
India, and the United Kingdom. also has fallen the dangerous task of sweeping 


up the mines laid by our enemy to harass our 
| | commerce and food supplies, and many of our 


Will YOU supply one Hut (£300), brave fellows have lost their lives in this 
or one Portable Section (£20), | | | service for the country. 

_ or Tent (£150)? | THE ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION 
Equipment, £100 per Hut. Week’s | | TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 


W 4 
orking, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. looks after the spiritual and physical well- 





area being of these hardy Toilers of the deep, 
MANY MORE HUTS, etce, | | ashore and afloat, and the Council of the 
are URGENTLY NEEDED. Society earnestly appeals for help to maintain 


| | its work amongst them. 

PRAY [The extensive work carried on under Dr, 
HELP US T0 SUPPLY THE NEED. Grenfell in Labrador and Newfoundland is 

also part of the Society's charge. 


sth. Nice, SUEAs Macnee, Mien’. FRANCIS H. WOOD, Sccretary, 181 Queen 
ae Victoria Street, E.C. 






































CHARITABLE APPEALS. : 

















CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
WAIFS & STRAYS = 











SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


First President (18441885), LORD SHAPTESBURY. 


‘*A great Cheer-up Society for London children, 
an up-to-date live Society, not a mere machine,” 











**For God and our Empire: 


Name 
Addr ess 


Signature of Par ent or Guardian 


4 ye 


Date of joining 





The League of Young British Citizens. 


MOTTO: 


I wish to be enrolled as a member of the 
I possibly can to be true to its ideals and to carry out its object. 


Age and date of birth 


f soldiers or sailor UPPLIES CLOTHES and BOOTS and GOOD CHEER 
{ we Government allowance ver for tens « yusands of pe c n. 
ance. Hi Ip to t ur PROVIDES Surgical Instruments and Carriages, } 
‘ 53 és ”” mt and Country H lays for tt 
' ALLOWANCES” ‘INTO HOMES Cripple Children 
ation for the AINTAINS through » Branch 
‘ M* a vast network of Social, Morai, and } 
WAR EMERGENCY FUND] “0% 
Whee f ; z f entirely depen f om unta 
to PREBENDARY RUDOLF, Old Town Hall, Subscriptions pons ; y and material 
‘ Road, | , S.) nm 
( ‘ crossed to “Walfs & Strays.” SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
BAI AY epomate 
COUPON. 


By Love serving one another."’ 


L.Y.B.C. I will do aff 































The latter 


Carefully as 








Most delicious—and full of food 


u'd know in a minute, if you saw how it’s made. Just brimful of nut rin lent 5 
made from butter, sugar, and thick rich cream. So very extra — y good 
that buying Mackintosh’s is really economising—and gives most de! ght per 
bite any sweetmeat at any price Can give. 

[he children know: give them some coppers and a free hand, and it's 
Mackint sure. And that is just the thing to do if their appetite 1s 


just can't help eating this 


s Toffee-de-Luxe with the addition of Peppermint 


the other ingredients. 


xviii 









full-of-food Toflee. 











Both are sold by all Cont ner 
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Keep the Children well- 
dressed and well-clad 














Knitted Coats 
Knitted Scarves 
Blouses (all Kinds 
Hosiery 

Gloves 
Underskirts 
Overalls 

Party Frocks 
Little Dresses 
Pinafores 

Boys’ Jerseys 
Boys’ Suits 
Ribbons 

Hats, etc. 


EDGE’S, 


‘THE crying 

need for 
proper attention 
in the younger 
generation would 
be rendered more 
difficult in these 
trying days of 
economy if it were 
not for the “double- 
duty” mission of 


Drummer 
Dyes 


Se easy to use— 


Make ‘‘Old’”’ Things 


ew 


With the aid of Drum- 
mer every discerning 
Housewife can obtain 
double service from the 





children's clothes—little 
dresses, little suits, hats, 
gloves, woollen com- 
forters, jerseys, pina- 
fores, and countless 
other articles. 


Doesn't that appeal to 
you? The same good 
service and wear over 
again—and all for the 
outlay of a copper or 
two! 


You cannot fail in dye- 
ing these articles at 
home. The process is 
so easy—and the result 
is as perfect as the pro- 
cess is simple. 


Your grocer, oilman, 
store, or chemist can 


supply you. See the 

Drummer on the packet. 

Get the book ** Home Dye- 

ing from the makers— 

t ul the wrinkles of 
nt, 


Bolton, Lancs. 


HL 








Adds Distinction %° 

to every Dish! 
besides making 

a number of 

special ones 





It makes a 

lovely a 
SALAD & , 
isdelicious 4). 
with Hot and 
Cold Meats, 

Game or Fish 


The Exquisite biend- 
ing of Fresh Fruits, 
Choice Vegetables 
and Rare Spices 
converts the plainest 
fdre into a most 
appetising meal. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
















Linen Permanently Protected. 


JOHN BOND’ 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


For use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred). is for 
ever indelible. 

Of aff Stationers, Chemists and 


Stores, 6d. & 1 


OSED (N THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. 


COMANENT 
ROTECTION 











Send Nine Stamps To-day to 


NEWBALL & MASON, 
NOTTINGHAM 


and you will receive by return of post a bottle of 


Mason’s Extract of Herbs 


sufficient to make 


EIGHT GALLONS 


of most delicious Botanic Beer. 


GOOD! IT’S MASON’S 
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NEXT TO A GOOD SCRAP THERE | & 
IS NOTHING TOMMY ENJOYS SO_ | * 
MUCH AS A GOOD WASH WITH 


WRIGHTS 
TAR SOAP 


(She Soldiers Soap) 


-L? Per ‘Tablet. | | 


| 
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CHIVALRY REVIVED WITH MONKEY BRAND. 


On head-piece worn in ancient days, 
See, quickly such a shine I raise 
That soon it looks like new ; 
As new as head-piece worn to-day 
By Allies in the great affray, 
To whom all honour due. 





For Happy, Bright Reflections use Monkey 
Brand. It makes Copper like Gold, Tin 
like Silver, Paint like New; but it 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 


Monkey Brand is also prepared in powder form under the name of 
> . . 
Powder Monkey. For some parts of the work Powder Monkey is handier 


than Monkey Brand. Both should be in every household. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LIMITED. 
M 92—23 
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FOR YOUR HOLIDAYS 
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althatloliday | 
eRESORTS » } 


RY Ja 41 A) ee 


at Central Railwe 





This Guide contains 


GOOD ADVICE AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


Post free on application to G.C.R. PUBLICITY DEPT., 
216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 























LIFEBUOY SOAP! 
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; 
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BUCKLE TO 
FOR HEALTHS SAKE 








- « One lonely cove, 
The hauat cf wild sea-birds.” 
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THE HOLY CITIES OF ISLAM 


And their Relation to the World War 


By 


HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 





ne the icred cities of Mohammedanism, which the Govern- 
the conflict with Turkey The writer has embodied 
places as given by recent visitors. The wonders 
fM told in Englishman who, disguised as a pilgrim, penetrated into its 
| le a startling and sensational account is given of little-known 
| Nejef, the holy city of the Shiites 
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n on arrival at the Aral where a serm 
performs is that preached from Adam's Pi 
the Tawaf, which t 1 the Satans, and 
encircling the to Muna, where the h 
en times. Forcing every Moslem family 
into the fices a sheep I 
by no > ceremony ( 
i feat Ists In passing D 
it of the rds and for 
wad we even times bet 
ound and the hills of § 


f time the alleged graves 
least it llagar and Ishm 

in Im a distance of f 

rself in a haps three hundre 
packed vards, at the same 


+ + 


everyone time calling out the 
freely. for prescribed prayers 
hot, all \s the route for the 
Wi every most part 1S Nair 
| 1 
ly roaring and the road | 
Phen : and pilgrims are con- 
Mosque, tn ee “6 ng bot 
kissing of , m tinually passing De 
near Kerbela. 
k Stone. wavs at the sat 
eteorite, time, collisions 
er, at one of the corners of the of frequent occurrence ul what witht 
e fable told) concerning it babel of prayers in many tongues andt 
ne of the precious stones of Para- houts of the excited throngs, the specta 


scribed as an edlly- 


le in the | 
\y 


1+ 
yas told 


nglishw 
thither by 
tly after t 
having a 
re ever sl 
years 


fforded ev 


is bathed in perspiration ; so anda t| h sl li been a 
rned off to drink of the waters oOpport itv. of returning by the fur 

llof Zem-Zem, said to be the authoriti he has elected to stay. l 

by God to Hagar, | swallowed on bt, have easily hunted her 
ta gulp, and asked for more ihoan tion might have arouse i i 

1 a good impression, for it and proved disastt for us both. 
fidel cannot drink of it without Visit Medina, the  burial-pla 
ourse, there 15! 





























































THE HOLY 


Although 


iner. he ilthier 





miller than 
and boasts 
ipply In the mosque 

| tomb surrounded by 
hly polished bra 


! 
1 Medina come IWerbela 
of the Shiites, 
( thre reat | uphrates 
of this sect uphold 
1] 1 nephew of the 


\li and Fatima, as the 


e 4 itliph t< ina t 
} phol Lh claim 

battle i Kerbela 
| yryae xtv mules 

N ! ibout the amie 

) IX bela both citi 
\ 1 Shite ! mh 
; B j ! 


The Holy Places of Mesopotamia 
Ml | an American 
these mys 


Simpich 





CITIES OF ISLAM 


with two Turkish officials, 


gave me a most 


sensational account of what he saw there. 


“We left Bagdad at 


morning,” he 


2 o'clock on a starlit 
said in an arabanah, a four- 


wheeled coach drawn bv four mules harnessed 


abreast, as it was our intention to reach 
Kerbela that afternoon We were soon 
bowling at a lively gait over the country, 


which was for the most part flat and unin- 


teresting, changing mules at the khans or 


caravanserais, of which there are five be- 

tween Bagdad and Werbela. 

walled 

find accommodation for man and beast. 
\bout and 

scattered for a mile along the route, we 


passed a caraval | 


rhey are mud- 


desert strongholds, where 


pilgrims 


half-way to Kerbela, 


taking corpses for 
Nejef Among the 
a Persian nobleman. 


urial at 
dead 
Three 
who had come all 
their 


strict as are 


the holy city of 
was the body of 


hundred paid mourners 


the way from Teheran, sent up 


weird chant as we passed 


the Turkish quarantine regulations, badiy 


bodies or bones are often smuggled 


"< ured 
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in from Persia, and on a hot day the wise “ Nejef itself,” said Mr. Simpich, “js 
traveller will stay at a discreet distance from — situated right in the desert, and is surrounded 


































these death caravans. It is a month’s” bya high wall. Its narrow, crooked street 
marching from Teheran to Kerbela, and in some places mere passages three or f 
these dismal persons had wept all the way.” feet wide, wind about like jungle paths 
It is in the famous mosque at Kerbela, of The mud-plastered houses were all ty 
course, that Hussein, the son of Ali, is buried, — storeys high, and, odd as it sounds, had n 
and in the vaults about his tomb are stored windows facing the street. Only a wooden 
the priceless offerings of the Shiites. The door, massive and bolt studded, but so low 
Wahabi marauder, Abd-Allah, looted the that one must stoop to enter, opened to the 
treasures of these vaults in the last century, street. One of the strange things of this 
carrying off gold tiles from the dome of the — extraordinary city is rts cellars. In summer 


4 


mosque, great quantities of gold coin, rich the fierce heat drives the panting peopl | 
Kashmir shawls, etc., and many Abyssinian deep down into the earth, like rats in a hole | 
slaves. Underneath every house is a cellar, burrowed 
While not a few Christians have entered  mine-like to an amazing depth; one I ex- | 
Kerbela and have strolled about its narrow plored reached the astonishingly low level 


streets and bazaars without being molested, of more than a hundred feet below the street. 
it certainly would not do for them to attempt Down into these damp dark holes the pe 

the same feat at Nejef. Here the inhabitants flee on the approach of hot we ither. Som 
are most fanatical, and it would be instant of the cellars are arranged in a tier of cel 


death for a Christian to be seen near its or rooms, one below the other ; the upper 





famous mosque. As already stated, the room is used for the first hot months 
tity lies some sixty miles from Kerbela family going lower down as the hea 
Between these cities there are many interest- creases. 
ing shrines and tombs. Near Nejef, for “ Nejef’s principal attraction, of 
instance, there is the alleged tomb of Jonah — is the Mosque of Abbas, in memory 
at Kefil, a picturesque little village on the uncle of Mohammed, whose great 
banks of the Euphrates. The memory of covered with tiles of gold, is visible for m 
the prophet is held in great reverence by all — I was simply amazed at this dazzling str 
Moslems. ture. The great gold tiles not only 
Vi 














The Mosque at Mecc2. 
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THE HOLY CITIES OF ISLAM 











) Typical Khan or Caravanserai used by Pilgrims— Photo : 
veen Bagdad and the Holy Cities of Kaida and Nejef. Os eee 
| 
S 
1 to the very base imported from Tndia and Persia; many 
And on the inside bodies are smuggled in It is told of one 


rtyard into which astute Persian pilgrim that he divided his 
Arabic characters, grandfather’s skeleton, and sent it in separate 
} 


from sheets of ld! pareels by maii to save freight and tax 

Ith but a bagatelle When a death caravan reaches the city they 

f the treasure in unpack their gruesome baggage and prepare 

For | in princes, shahs the various bodies for burial. The crude 


Shiite faith have made methods of embalming and mummifying 
temple at Nejef pouring would expose Nejef to disease were it not 
Id, and for the dry desert air 








In all of this unnatural city I saw not 

Near t 1 | lin a colony of what a tree or shrub; not even a potted plant. 
brides: they are It is a dry, prison-like place of sombre grey 

{ each year. tones and mud-plastered walls. Remove 

come in from a its mosque, its one priceless possession, and 

the company eck Nejef, with its horde who live on those who 

il marry come to pray, would perish from the earth. 

\ thor priest performs a In the 1,200 years of its eventful life not 





m is com ol useful article ] been manufactured 









rried man during within its fanat precincts 












ver at holy Nejef Meshed, in Persia, is another sacred city 

M re buried in the of the Shite nd is visited every year by 
Nejef, it idl a hundred tl ind or more pilgrims. The 

t on earth, for every cred mosque here is built above the Tomb 

site not | 1 to make the of Iman Riza, a follower of Ali. Unlike the 
I but for | bones to other holy cities of Islam, it is accessible to 





Burial Christians, and the British Government is 
t mosque brit represented at Meshed by a Consul. The 
| vn one claborate mosque I ud to contain pricele ; treasures 







ven by Indian princes 
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INDEPENDENCE OF SARAH 


An Adventure in Childhood with a Strongly Feminist Flavour 


By MARY HEATON VORSE 
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* Do 


seize on any text. you suppose I 


want a cry-baby around 
“ She wouldn’t be a cry-baby if you treated 
her dex ently,” Alice said. 
‘No, I wouldn’t,” said Sarah, ready to 
* They 


” 


grasp at any form of sympathy. 
don’t treat me decently—they’re mean. 
“ Well,’’ responded the brutal male, “ 
makes you want to hang on if we’re mean 
Why, There 
Robert pointed out, with 
ld play. 
“Lots of mothers,” he 
‘don’t want their little girls to play with 
us boys We're t 
He gave thi 


eculiarly irritating to 


what 


” 


There it was indeed ? 


little girl] 


whom Sarah « 


were 
added pointedly, 


18) rough LO! girls.’’ 


s out in a condescending tone 


his mother’s sensi- 


“IT see no reason why you need be too 


remember, 


rough, ( You must 

Robert t tl arden is Sarah’s as much 
youl 
* Why he play with her dolls lik 


doesn’t want to play with 
dolls all the time,”’ suggested Alice 
f her own youth rising within her. 


said Sarah. “| want to 


LDLCMLOrie 


lay, al want them to be mx t 
ne. 
If you ac lL right nobody’d be mean 
you If In’t tell tales—if you 
erent b her bi er suggested 


this | peace—it must be con- 
fessed of rmed rt—seemed to have 
Cl l in understanding rAd 
ly a rt of understanding—-seemed to 


earden there's no reason wh 
play with 


ict 


Yet she felt vague ly a brute as sh 
these words, and as her uneasy gaze travelled 
over the le it seemed only too fre- 
quently Sarah’s long legs were scissoring 
the lawn in loud pursuit of retreating mal 


old her husband, “ if 
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This seemed to settle thi 
in the world of children tl 
settled. The 

It was only two days afte 


witnessed 


UNeN pes 


What at first wa 
pertormiance, 

She iw Sarah in sweet 
1 to 


most end 


small boy know: her 


was at het aring 
would have 
rad do At th 


discourse he flung het 


tiating; it 
have moved any 
what did 


Viole 


fence, Daunted not at all 





ted crops up. 


seemed she wi 
to admiration; but 



































But, alas! 


won t stay 


ngs, 


lungs 





t 
r this that Alice 


to her a crypt 
converse with a 


as Brad. Sarah 


her most ingra- 


e end of Saral 

ntly against the 

by this, Sarah 
With every evi- i 








pursued him, still ct 

dence of shame and anger he was heard 
cry rudely, “Shut up! You shut up 
Words unbecomin { . well-brought-up 
little b like Brad ! Dudley. 

The was th t r boys who took 
the h Ll cry ta t Sarah, but 
agal J ford | danced = ar 
him in I er, and shr 
mocked Saral b tones, At t 
that m lL child ( uaintance A 
had b t | lt mad 
ball I hast wrily, which 
thre tor Ile threw 
t! t iden stones, 1 
culy it f it \ that he snatched { 
the vi ripe cu ibn hich h tt 

| { lL of { the boys, doing 
ce l bl I 

elra t tal 4 
aval ¢ ; Moy i } pe for 
th Cy up tor! 
lt is Ss } | 1 thr , UIsp! 

+ 1} | h 1 natul 

1 ( t \ straight A 
' hl Se not Safa 
pre } 1 1 disastr 
ver-rij mb While she pe! 

t he { i lour, Alice he 

en f { the small ten 

‘ behit “You get 
ane ; eae nd ! 

Lh ri e, 1 tears } 

‘ | from t I foll | 
kk risive DOYS 

\ 1) s she witnes 

otherwise 














ld him my dream,” said Sarah, 
‘and he shoved me against 
I only told him my dream, and 


“y n] + 
if 


= ys he'll never speak to me again.” 
R stood by, darkly disapproving, 
loping him. 
Yes, and what was it you told him ? ” 
Through her tears Sarah smiled, Mis- 
‘ her eyes, her finger went to 
| : 
\ tell,” she urged her brother. 
"Ty t tell it,’”’ came from Robert. 
} “What happened demanded Alice. 
' s it all about ? Tomatoes and 


she proceeded, “ are not 


at one another.” 
Robert, with gloom tempor- 


I don’t blame him for anything he 
] + 





he ought to have thrown them 
Here Alice’s patience reached its limit. 
“What I want to know,” she said, 
I ( ter, ‘is what it’s 
{ her!” urged het 
t ed bitter 
“T was i} by the fence with 
hy Sarah. “I'd just told him 
I 1- sas Gi t agaim 
lastears. ‘* And 
1 wet fence 
I ly told him to mak 
t the wet fe 
ested. 
\ [o.UlC ted to 
i} ence Sarah told them 
I had a dream,” she said. ‘“ You 
I Auntie in, and I said to 
uldn’t have Christ 
1 sl told m 
l et ind th 
yt] And 
\ rea rted Robert. 
‘ ly dream,” Sarah insisted, 
1 I told it Brad—and see what he 
iH 1 at the boys, and the 
Ll he won't ever speak to 
vy?” urged Alice. 
hat IL dreamed, and it 
t very short dream 
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at you? If 
called you ‘ Mistletoe,’ and you was a little 
feller and 
own 
have them all maki 
of her talking like 


SoOmM«D 


I dreamed we had a Christmas party, and 
you were there, and father was there, and 
Auntie was there, and Jamie was there, and 
Robert was there, and lots of children were 
there—and there was holly and mistletoe, 
and, I forgot, Brad was there. And I said 
to Brad, ‘Oh, see the lovely mistletoe !’ 
And then we kissed each other, and that was 
all the dream.”’ 

Tears overcame her. 
he threw me against the 

You see! Robert * You see! 
Is that the kind of thing to say to any feller 
A feller don’t want to be kissed by a girl.” 

**T didn’t kiss him 
it, and it was only a play kiss, like it is at 
Christmas-time,”’ cried Sarah. 

So, from the depths of her female ignor- 
Alice I see no reason for Brad 
having been so rude to Sarah.” 

tobert strove for speech, 


again * And then 


len ig 


( ried, 


I just dreamed about 


ance, said, ‘ 


For once lh 
* TIow’d you like it if everybody laughed 


“Do you Yuppove I wank a 
cry- baby around ?” 





wd you like it if everybody 


could only fight the fellers your 
size? How'd vou like it to be me, and 
¢ fun of me on account 
uch a donkey ? ” 
this logic Alice 
wav had brok« 
of childhood 


gave way. Sarah in 
of the command 


Before 


ment 


She had been obscurely 












































guilty of the last act of indelicacy. She had courtesy that bord 
done the most awful thing a child can do, great-aunt flinging 


which is to cz 


worst of all, 


own brother. 


“Why didn’ 
Alice asked Kt 
rhey did,’ 
then they make 


knows that 


fellows don't 


Alice sighed. 


wholesome 


to be a ort 


trength, peerl 


ruthlessly all 


dearing little 


ism which 


beloved of he 
And how couk 


Sarah a feat 


It seemed hopel 


She had mn 


from her au 
she told thi 


as one of the 


of childhood. 
had been re 


eye on that chi 
her contribution, 


deli acy, a 


oliten doe 


‘If you meat 


delicacy ’ by t 


happens to be 
up in your candid mind,” 


began Alice 
Sarah's gre 
| 

‘Well, can 


not content 


doll ind ot 
\lice res} 
“ For tl 


her children 





manner- 


ude her 


ne teach 


comfort 
to whom 


Vagaries 
Her aunt 
4 Freud. 
“ T would keep a sharp 


ld,’’ was 


dream may ha 

cious significance ; 
I think that Sarah lacked 
ideed, she 


ing inno- 


onded austers 
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ridicule to descend upon beneath her flaunting 


defenceless heads, and, know Alice, I 


of those children was het which believes tha 


women women 


? ” 


they make fun of her ? Alice t 


rt. in the evening 


fun of all girls. Jeverybody © see, is a little natur 
Is are potty; that’s why the = other children. 
ant them around.” daughters up a 
Apparently, if your daugh- myself 
ny more than tolerated in * That’s all rig 
in her own garden she had = agreed with her; 
uper-boy, matchless in hated from all 


t 


s in tact, and sacrificing tagging after them 


© cH 


this ? 


urrence 


“that 
pre- 
and 


“lacked 


that 
thrown 


which “Shut u 
Py 


Ou Shut up*, tg 


nt TCe- 
1 explain to me why she is Christm vere 
» play with little girls and = misth im the 
utable thing ’ Yowhich autumn at that, 
unplea | 
reason that [ w not the 1 Lofay 
| Me ctl utdoor ex bor a 
id a child be thwarted impl bsolutely 
ctivities at every turn t ! nm hu 
rafter this that Aunt Jane every time 


ave of cach other with a pick on Brad 






ed on stiffness, Sarah’s 
belong to that world 

hould be girls and 
ind when he returned 
All I’m trying to get and 
he replied succinctly, “ but all that Sarah is trying to ¢ 
If other women bring t 


lear,”” Tom Marce\ 


little boys have just 


have been different. But 
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t Tom Marcey came to 
called the rescue. by myself 


s got 


1 can’t let her butt in 
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(y 
t be 
, 
| 
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ou don’t want 


mu don't want a 
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swing ! 


» have exercise. are too rough 


* Come 


A: 


wv ) 
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AN 
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Sia” Y 
Lay 7 
o0se0 Petes EEEEE ES 
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herself I 
LITLUEst \ 
\t Well 
Whi 1 I | d it we 
( | | I Tlie \ { 
that is t \ we 
cam i You ¢ 
pread uy I father told 
Lat t | ~ “a 
1 to hav I disgustedly 
No longet out of scho 


to play cops them 
h to play Phen occurt 
lany amount boys wh 
for het place dimu 
| | the sight 
1 } | wa to 1 


con on, 
high as you want 
lo this Sarah r¢ 


“My father says I’m to play in this swing 






ed tothe ly 
alluringly : 


SARAH 


we'll push you as 


9 99 


] 


plied primly : 


Iie thinks boys 


they were further heard to 


‘come on, let’s 
play house with you, 
irah! Let’s play 
school with you.”’ 

“No,” said Sarah; 

we girls don’t want 
any boys around. No, 
Robert Marcey, | won't 
let you touch my doll. 
Last time you had my 
doll you said you were 
an Indian, and if 
mother’d let you use 


matches vou'd have 


Uped her and burned 
her, and, anyhow, you 
buried her and got her 
awful dirty.” 

Upon this Alice 

ugnht fit to appeal 
on the scene. She took 
her son apart. 

You've asked and 
begged to have Sarah 
taken off your hands,”’ 
he told him with that 
logic which is so irri- 
tating to childhood, 
Now Sarah is_ per- 
fectly happy amusing 


reason why you cant 


nt to Wing somctimes 
asked in an aggrieved 
t going to hurt the girls, 


he swing at the hours your 


that Robert asked 


When all the older boys are 


we'll have to be fielding for 


urprising thing. The 
warmed over the Marcey 
numbers \pparently 
the denied paradise, 
them; they preferred to 
itions clsewhere Only a 


remained, and these cried 








to the girls alluringly words which had never 

passed their lips in their lives before. 
“Come on and play cops and robbers with 

Come on 


us! Come on and play marbles, 


—vyou can use our scooters.”’ 
To all this Sarah, as spokesman, replied 
primly : 
“We're playing the way my father told 
us to. We don’t want to play those games.” 
“Not” cried out the bolder 


we always have to be He.” 


pirits, ** you 
always hurt us 

Pressure was brought to bear. A boy 
rse chestnut which hit a doll 
Upon this Sarah, puffed up 
with virtue, approached her mother. 

** Mother,” she said, “ 
with the boys if we don’t want to ? ” 
Certainly not,” replied Alice. ‘ When 
you little girls come in at half-past four or a 


threw a lh 
on the head. 


do we have to play 


, the boys can use the swing 
Until that time, as your father said, you can 
use 1t yours lves.” 

I must say that Sarah’s report of this in- 
terview was far from conciliatory. 

“ Ah-ha!” she said, ‘ Robert Marcey— 
ah-ha, Brad Dudley! Mother says we 
don’t have to play with you. Mother says 
she’d rather have us play by ourselves.” 

** Well,” 


“T want to know why we can’t play with 


quarter to five 


said Robert in an aggrieved tone, 


vou ? 

“We're playing grown-up games,” Sarah 
gave back grandly. 

“In grown-up games, aren’t there school- 
teachers and aren’t there fathers ? ’’ Robert 
wanted to know. 

“Yes,” replied Sarah with that awiul 
logic of childhood, “in grown-up games 
they have those things, but we don’t need 
to have them. We're only 
don’t need you. You wait for your turn, 


playing. We 


and ther uu can have the swing,” said she 
with maddening condescension, 
Phis was the crux of it. They didn't 
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necd the boys any 
them, they didn’t want them, and the boy 
those free spirits for ever escaping fror 
the clutches of small-girl animals, resented 
this state of things 

sis Aw, come on!” the proud Robert 
heard to beseech. 
you a little.” 

‘NO, Wwe won't, 


* Just let us play 


Kobert Marcey,” re- 
sponded his sister. 
us you hurt us; 


“ When you play \ 
vou break everything 
you make everything dirty; you want 
everything your own way : 
She appealed to her mother again, 
“Why should we let Robert in, y 


we're having a good time like we ar 


anyway, father said we don’t have to 

Perhaps Alice Marcey had the germs 
feminism in her—who can tell? Mayb 
instead of being a feminist, she had a sens 
of humour. At any rate her response was 

“No, darling, they don’t need to pl 
with you until you want them to,” 

“Well, we don't want them to,” was 
Sarah’s pronunciamento ; “ we like it 
way. Now we're happy—then we woul 
be. They make fun of dolls, They'll tak 
the swing away from us.” There spoke 
bitter knowledge. Yell them to go away, 
mothe 

Watching the crestfallen boys, Al 
softened somewhat. 

“If you boys and girls could manage t 
play together without 
began, but Sarah cut her short. 

“We can’t; how can we ? 


quarrelling, 


They ki 
us about, they want everything.” 

With this brief comprehensive rd s 
returned to her playmates, and Alice went 


into the house, realising that Sarah ha 
Ph 
attained what women the world 0% 


triving to attam 


independence and the means ol being sei 

















more, Not needing 






















































THE POETRY OF THE WAR 


By the 


Rev. C. RYDER SMITH, B.A., B.D. 


of war 


[IAN might think that poetry would be threefold—into the epic, 
A War have little to do with the ballad, the lyri Of course the division 
er, but, as often, history con is not absolute. No division of living things 

It would not be a great is, and how should one be of so various and 


that the finest poems are 


If anvone be asked to name 


subtle a thing as poetry ? 
between the ballad and the lyric, 


The 
in 


| : the world, he begins: lar, would be hard to draw. Yet t 
Vil Milton’?! It might be types stand conveniently apart. 


) great epic about any- 


war—and epic poetry 1s 
ighest place The great 
called ** Paradise Lost 

ne who lived through the 

Rebellion,” it is really 

-the rebellion of Devil 

Its mightiest passages tell, 


veaceful sin in Eden, but of 


soon to expect this war’s epic. 
lowed 


Crusades closed before Tasso. 


shade off ’’ into the other, 


War Lyrics 


Of the three it is still, of course 


the Fall of Troy, Virgil wr 


distinction 


particu- 
he three 
If one 


as do the colours 


of the rainbow, the difference is still there. 


lar too 
ILlomer fol 


ite after 


the wars of Republican Rome, the Age of the 
It is poems ol 


. ‘ of his hosts. Again, it Is the other two types that are a war's contem 
was at first the child of | poraries. Of these the ballad belongs to th 

t poems of all nations are — less reflective stages of a people's civilisa 

tion, the lyric to the more reflective. The 

ballad is just the “ rude ”’ mind’s description 

of the battle itself. When it begins to 


The Bible, War and Poetry 


st familiar instance, probe deeper and expose thought, it is pass- 

Isracl’s earliest songs art ing imto the lyric. It has long, therefore, 

~ Deborah,” and Miriam’s — been extinct in Europe. It is true that such 

the Sea,” and David's astudent of the modes of poetry as Tennyson 

\ m,’’ while a long-lost could now and then approach nearly to the 
t* The Book of the ancient manner—as in The Revenge ”’ 

It is truce, too, that the but the type is not the natural one in a time 

vy have usually accom when men are accustomed to the scrutiny 

wed periods of war. of motive and feeling and thought. So it 

t « hs of English poetry, comes to pass that, while a few poems of the 

pretty closely with the present war approach the ballad form—as 

| Napoleon, It may Queenie Scott-Hopper’s Australia’s Tri- 

xt great poct’s mind is umph’’—yet its typical poem is the lyric. 

d that one of the good And the best lyrics of the war use the same 

rightly call rhe Wat way of excellence as earlier lyrics. They 

Probably the con- isolate. Chat is to say, they choose some 

th war is but one illustra- one emotion, and, describing it in some 

nomenon—its connection pre-eminent instance, absorb their readers 

emotion—for did in it, 

f poetry that it should Most of the lyrics of the present war fall 

, Passionate”? But readily into three groups—poems of in 

k undeniable. Song has dignation, of patriotism, and of death 

t wal rhe first group, the songs of indignation, 

livision of the poetry cry out upon the outrages of “ the Huns,” 
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They, therefore, belong chiefly to the earlier 
davs of the strife, for it was then that the 
worst and most sweeping of German atroci- 
ties befell. The second group displays the 
manifold nature of patriotism women’s 
patriotism as well as men’s. It is, perhaps, 
not too much to hope that from some ol 
them we may begin to learn that patriotism 
does not inhere in war—that there 1s a 
patriotism of peace. A couplet of hip 
ling’s has already taken its place beside 
the ‘‘ Lest we forget’’ of his Recessional 

Who stands if freedom fall ? 

Who dies if England live 


Has this no application save to war? 1 he 
third group of lyrics, the songs of death, 
contrast with the other two groups in their 
universality. Our songs of patriotism, of 
course, belong peculiarly to England and 
her Empire. Again, Germany can have no 
songs of indignation, for her foes do not 
practise atrocity. She sings instead 
“Hymns of Hate,” from which, with all 
our hatred of her outrage, we are still 
happily free. This contrast is, indeed, the 
contrast of the whole war—our love and 
hate is at bottom for principles, hers for 
peoples. But, while the first two groups of 
lyrics are thus limited in scope, the third is 
universal. Death is. still the “ great 
leveller.”’ 
foe with foe in the amity of death; the 


Some of its poems directly link 


others could be applied to a German widow, 
a German home, a German corpse, as well 
as to English ones Even this war’s dis- 
tinctions are not eternal 


When Indignation stirs the Poet 

It is worth while to consider some of the 
poems of each group. Of the songs of 
indignation none perhaps expresses the feel 
ing of mere revulsion better than ‘‘ The 
Day.” Chis poem illustrates, too, the old 
truth that poetry is no “ respecter of per- 
sons.” Its author, Mr. Henry Chappell, is 
a railway porter. It is not to be supposed 
that he has written no poetry before, but, 


as the agony of the poverty of the day 
before the abolition of the Corn Laws gave 


Ebenezer Elliott's poetry a new poignancy, 


0 probably the sinister foresight of the 

Germans in their cruclty ha tung this 

writer to a new indignation 

\ have wn for the D ‘ 1 i I 
the Day 


Yours is the harvest red 
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Can vou hear the groans and the awful cries ? 

Can you see the heap of the slain that lies, 

And, sightless turned to the flame-split skies 
The glassy eyes of the dead ? 


Another writer, much daring, has made 
the ruthlessness of the German the goad of 
the Indian Army in its undertaking of the 
war. Whether this is just the motive that 
drew the Brown Man from India might be 
debated, yet it is true enough that the first 
thought of a Sikh or a Gurkha at the hearing 
of our foes’ cruelties might easily be “ This 
is not the way of the sahibs that we know.” 


These foes, they are not thibs they break the 
word they plight ; 


On babes their blac we whetted, dead women 
know their might! 

Their princes are as sweepers, Whom none may touch 
or trust! 


Their gods thev have forgotten ; their honour trails 
the dust! 


The Zeppelin in Poetry 

Yet the mere description of horror cannot 
long hold a poet, and even the lyrics just 
quoted pass beyond it, while most poems of 
this kind seek rather the sequel of the horror. 
One, by Laurence Binyon, gives answer to 
the “ frightfulness 
performed, of the Zeppelin : 


purposed rather than 


Is it terror vou seek 

To exult in Know then 
Hearts are here 

Phat the plunging beak 
Of night-winged murdet 
Strike not with tear 

So much as it strings 

To a deep elation 

And a quivering pride 
Phat at last the hour brings 
For them too the danger 
Of those who died 


One 


f the finest sonnets of the war puts 
another answer in a more stately way: 


It cannot be that iving seen the day, 
We should endure the tyranny of the night 


But the final appeal against horror 1s not 
to fortitude, nor to the sword of the merciful. 


It goes deeper. Quite a number of novelists 
have turned poets to-day. Barry Pain lays 
hold of the Kaiser's telegram to the Crown 
Princess—‘ How magnificently God sup- 
ported Wilhelm to lay the last retort 
bare: 

lipo bra { forget 

(rod net " ! pt vet; 

You Wl dearn im dus maze 

Phat His wa net Ww wa 

Liat the mire t A ou trod 

Is not the higl t id of God . 

l m, Ww ever wav the combat rolls 


We, ti htin to the end, commend out uls 


Yet this may be put in a still more tre- 
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THE 


lous Wav Another novelist, John Ox 
has writt whole volume of verse 
the wal Perhaps the poem in it to 
st readers will first turn 1s the one 
Police xX Epilogue, 1914 
embet irgently, in his Bees 
 & hoped that William 
ld speak 1 rd that should give 
peace \\ t does Oxenham say 
For him not man but God arraigns 
\ rH 
mat l les were in t har 
il in fee 
teous due, 
nd turn to Me— 
t unto tl ! 
Poems of Patriotism 
poen f triotism fall readily into 
b n “ascending series.” 


xult in England just 


| i—songs of healthy, 
lL” patriotisi Chere is a patriot- 
t] and one that is 
kind 1 happily to seek 
r-cl used not so long 

M try, right or wrong 
} itriotism the hand 
bler. In ancient 
] try was made the 
l Plat to quot 

regulated lyit 
1 exposure { 

\ ( tianity on the 
t | charge that it 1 
it for the 

ntry is not final 
love of God It 


tr WCOT?t 1 ( 

Fat ( they fled to 
lt e indeed that the 

t | him t take 


land because he 
ind, therefore 


POETRY OF 


THE WAR 


Patriotism 
cide the hi 
It is not quite ti 


just.” 


This is 


spurious patriotism 1 
poems, for it has mor 


In a nauseous 


scorn by Sir Owen Seaman in Punch. 
Strange—and yet characteristic—that our 
national organ of humour should teach 
morality Punch has never been a better 


mirror ol 


ire two verses trom 


form it 


and 
she 


; 


England than in this war. 


\ False Patriot ”’ 


And \ , a pat t in 


You waved 
And hoped he'd hay 
And slapped him 


When Music lends its Aid 


Not all the 
be called 


poe ms 


songs,” bu 


ot the poems ot 
patriotism that they 
to music.”” They, t 
imate to the old b 


for instance, from Het 


Highway 


tured a tumbling 
they come they hesitat 
1 t after the pat 
Savs Drake, “ The 


t it is one of the marks 
healthy spontaneous 
should readily ‘ go 
most nearly approx- 
idl Ilere is a verse, 


ndy f " 
In a p i 
In a great First-rat 
And a hund 1 
In a fair light a i 
\t 1 In t 
] t d p su 
| Kit nd 
It is a fine dashiu 
easy to write i t 
implicity know Ve 
the lilt of it It 
to the 1 t trip] 
the Pierrots « tl i 
exhibits the hab f 
to hark awa back 
\ himself to the gr 
! patriotism Ot 1 
illustration 1 Dulles 
( lhe | l ) Drake 


unknown in the war's 


"i nd | 5 
t n ad " flag, 
d ‘d vind 
il d nk 
Kin H 
ind of a kind not 
ho try its seeming 
here have we heard 
ll gO trippingly 
roll of our friends, 
! rhis song, too, 
ver of England 
her story when he 
f mere, unmeditat 
perhaps the best 
Clark dramati 
Nelson are 









































righteousness coin- 
st patriotism. 

however, to say that 
forms than one, and 


has been held up to 


Here 


ris head, 
1 time, 
t nd said : 
\ Brit ire ! 
1 pal, to shake 
‘bar to 1 


Eneland’s sake! 


the war can rightly 


Newbolt’s “ King’s 


ple 
at the Call, but as 


for this new fighting 


that they knew. 
no mortal doubt, 
dlone wi’ you and 








THE QUIVER 


ht that calls me thither! 

t ds me come!” us ; 

Tis the old Trafalgar signal! *’—‘*’Tis the beating 
f my drum!” 


"— **Tis a sound 





Can any Englishman read that and not feel 
his heart thrill ? And the 
though here the patriotism begins to pass 
into the kind, animates 
Rupert Brooke’s fine sonnet : 

If I should die, think only this of me: 


That there rner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England 


same spirit, 


more reflective 


*s some 


Yet among to-day’s patriotic lyrics the 
that is grounded in thought 
claims the chief place. Another of Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s poems, “‘ The Vigil,”” may 
erve to make the transition. Here, too, 
he recalls the past, lor the motif of the verses 
is the medieval knight’s nightlong watch 
there is added the 
England's enterprise, knightly 


patriotism 


beside his armour, but 


prayer that 
in its motive, may be knightly also in its 
tion. The love « 
the love of God 


Think that when to-morrow comes 
War shall claim command of all, 
Thou must hear the roll of drums, 
hou must heed the trumpet’s call. 
Now before they silence ruth, 
Commune with the voice of truth; 
England! on thy knees to-night 
Pray that God defend the Right. 


execu f England here serves 


is really the burden 
For all we Have and 


not Ik 


, too, of Kipling’s 
Are ’’—its burden 
sunmistakably because so restrainedly 
poken. It is wonderful how this writer, so 
often a stark realist in his stories, becomes 


metimes in his poetry idealist indeed. It 


was not for nothing that both his grand 
fathers were Methodist preachers J 


lepat 
depart, 


ients stand. 


] igh all we m 

Phe old commandn 
ems are poems of 
meant that they dwell 
of death itself, but that 
centre in the grim fact. 


the are busy with the consequences on 


The third type of p< 


death. It is not 


Sometimes 


thi le, as in tl verse from “ All ] 
Posse 3 
AIL Ty » the mother said, 
And mine tl man’s part 
In agony, that none may see, 
Io hide a brea t! 
But I give my ild he fall 
With none b d 





Can one give mor than the son 
For England's need ?” 
The Night before the Battle 
Lord Wolseley said that the night before 
battle a soldier think », hot “ What will 
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they say in England?” but about his 
mother, and not a few of the poems about 
the hither side of 
Women do not fight, but 


therefore, excluded from wat 


death dwell just there 


they are n 
A poignant 

poem, first published in a Scottish paper 

from one of the meanings of the 


passes g h 
comforter 


“ 


word to another: 
* Comforter” they call 
such it is for my dist 

For it gives my rest 
Blessed work. God und 


How we women vearn 
Doing methin easel 
Anvthing but just to w 
Idly f i clickil te 


writer of “W 
once more shown that he 


Another novelist, the 
Macgre¢ gor,” has 
who understands laughter, often also under- 
stands tears. Her 
Mother ’’: 
My dear, dare a 
Intrude e's ce 
Dare Pity itself k a woman 
What deat e would ha her son die ? 
Lord Crewe’s pathetic lines fall here, too 
Most think of a death in battle as d 
vould otherwise hav 


a verse from “ To 


guishing men who 
lived and died w 
's the th 


distinguish 


poem reverse mught. Not— 


but 
One of a hundred n nti wn, 
Here wit " le tt | n 
He rests, unknown 
Then there are the hymns of the 
side of death. A Canadian ] 
near Ypres, wrote : 


Far down t tret ft 


Barry Pain sit of a similar \ n, b 
the distinctive trait of his is just 
sality that was named before as not 
in this kind of poem : 
A new and ter } 
Phat toes 1 ed s 
W { 
Phat | 
Kn i 
All nation M 
And iN ( 
In * All’s Well,.”’ too, there L poem ¢ 


death, but again with its own distinct 


note $ 
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ing LN 
I ind clay—God's 
, the Grail—God's 
er? vet 
1 they met—God 


Religion in War Poetry 


pl ive just been 
common associa- 
the question : “* How 
the war religious ? ” 
uv has been waged 
by atheists, 
‘ in the small 
kable—not the 
British way, the 
t than explicit. 
J a haunting 
( Gri that might 
theist, though 
its author wa 
i 4 reverses an 
regret at the 
easant earth 1 
re all Nature is 
fighter and the 
Iylie 
Ww 

iW 
the idea 
n Prince of 
t least, Jesus 
hinted by 
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wn T 


The “ Sense” of God 


Yet these poems are the exception. In 
most of the others, with th nt or half 
expressed “ sens of God, there also at 
implication that He is a God with no heathen 
attributes, but the God of the Bib Here 
are a few phrases : You have made Calvary 
anew “*Twixt bugle-call and Sabbath- 
bell’; ‘* For her faith does England fight ”’ 
“The sword shall smite th musers of thi 
sword”; “Thou  peace-n fight ’’; 
“Vengeance is Mine, I will repay”; ‘* This 
holier fate ’ “G 1d Outram’s 
fame ”’; en. a rvice me 
Perfect freedom is It is impossibl 
to mistake the God of whom such word 
give hint. It is the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Chri Yet even her 
there is a curious fact While the name of 
God is not uncommon, tl] name of Christ 
is absent. This is tr f most of the 
hymns written to b in Christian 
churches during tl f war! The 
reason might, perhaps, be made out, but 
to do so would need a ] MM and rather 
ubtle discussion. O writer, however, is a 
] Oxenhan Among 


at 
earlier 


T 


‘ exception } L. 


Is One called ” 


,” and it 


p* 


little Deum of the 


| mmon piace 
is not disparagement but encomium to say 
that his book of war-poems, “ All’s Well,”’ is 
just a collection of tl great Christian 
commonplaces about war set to melodious 


a the t 


nd moving song 


faith of England t { that no other war- 
poems have ld lik Lin ! Two verses 
about “ Our Boys at the I t”’ are typical 
of all 
\ all Christs in t self-s end - 
I ns of God i not y owl 
\ Ss now the ha lj s shall be th len 
| r 
Of t Great Triuny id the King’s “ Well 
done!” 
¥ s these rough Cal high endeavour— 
Flame of the trench, if 1 of w is 
Nor Pain, nor Death, 1 that i nm seve 
You from the Love that lt on Hi ! 
He who should } de Li id that 
i 
Christ belongs only to tl pa and the 
iut e would |i the War! 
<n | 
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A Home-Life Story 
By ELIZABETH WEIR Z 
mé 
OTHER was cross. It was sacrilege visit, that Martha was a little “‘ out of sorts.” 
to sav it aloud, but even loyal litthe Why, Aunt Caroline could not at first 
Betty whispered it to her dolls, and fathom. The house ran smoothly, with . 
mother cried herself to sleep, because she Hannah’s competent assistance; the chil- 
knew it was true, and she could not help it. dren were obedient and helpful; and al- 
Father thought she was ill, although she though economy had to be practised very har 
insisted that she had not an ache or a pain closely, there were no_ business’ worries. 
anywhere. Finally he brought Dr. Foster But Aunt Caroline was not easily baffled by / 
in to see her and he diagnosed it as a clear She knew that mothers like Martha do not her 
case of nerves—that obscure disease. become cross without cause, and her keen and 
‘But why should I have nerves?’ eyes began to search for that cause. as 
mother protested. ‘ It hasn’t been a hard Her first suspicion of trouble came one in 
winter at all. LEvervbody’s been well; morning as she sat late at the breakfast vals 
not even a sore throat to be taken care of. table and listened to the family scattering dav 
Hannah’s been in the kitchen, faithful as to their several occupations. she 
gold. Not a worry all winter. It’s silly.” Father went first, calling back trom the obse 
But, silly or not, mother was impatient, door, “ Think I'd better take an umbrella, follc 
or nervous, or plainly cross, the next day mother ? h 
and the day following Father suggested a Mother arose, went to the street door, i COL 
holiday, but mother scouted the idea scanned the sky, and cheerfully decided roon 
‘Now how would I enjoy sitting on hotel that it would be safer to be provided with mot 
verandas, gossiping! I'm too fond of home some protection against the threatening invit 
comforts and there’s no one | want to visit. elements . 
My friends are all here in town Besides, As she came back into the living room 
you know perfectly well, Howland, we've no Ruth’s voice floated down the stairs 
business spending money for holidays until ‘ Mother, shall I wear my pink or my blue 
we've finished paying for this little home.”’ dress ? ”’ } 
Father did know it perfectly well, so the “Isn't the pink a little soiled ? Didn't 
question of a holiday, which mother did not you wear it at the picnic vesterday 
want anyhow, was dropped. “Oh, ves, I'd forgotten. I'll wear the 
Just about that time Aunt Caroline came _ blue, and press the pink this afternoon , 
to pay a visit Mother was her favourite ‘* Mother, dear,’’ Emily was calling from 
niece, and she had been held up as a model the library, ‘‘ Mi Lupton gave me het i 
to the other nieces, until, if she had not been tickets for the symphony concert. Shall I But 
so adorable, they would have fairly hated ask Grace Stevens or Anna Bishop ?”’ ble, 
her. Mother had been the prettiest young “Vou took Grace with you to the art as { 
girl, rosy-cheeked and d mpled. She had exhibit. Anna would care more tor the Worry 
been the prettiest young mother, bending music. T think lorehi 
over her babies with brooding, love-lit eyes. “All right, Anna it is. Good-bye, every I 
She had grown into beautiful womanhood, body.” wil] 
she was a chum to all her children, and het “Do I have to take my ma kintosh power! 
husband was still her lover Chat such a mother ? little Fred called as he searched are e@: 
woman should becon cross seemed im for his school bag E 
possible * Yes dear, it threatening Carol; 
Aunt Caroline had hoped to ee het At this juncture, Hlannah s head ap- will ] 
growing old gracefully and serenely, but peared in the doorway ‘The grocers boy She g 
even she was forced to admit, after a week has come, ma’am What'll 1 ordet “jase \ 
794 
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“What do we need, Hannah ? ”’ chimed in. ‘She decides everything for 
Flour, butter, eggs, sugar and bread,” us.”’ 
Hannah rattled from the list. “So I’ve noticed,” said Aunt Caroline, 
Anything « dryly, producing her little notebook. ‘ In 
‘No. ma’am the last thirty-six hours she has decided one 
Verv well, order what we need, Hannah.” hundred and fourteen questions, most of 
Her head peared for ten minutes, them of the utmost unimportance. She 
reap] What's for lunch, has decided what you shall eat, and how 
n much ; what you shall wear ; what you shall 
What have 1 in the lardet ; read ; where you shall go, and with whom, 
I ( mb and that sparrow and how long you shall stay ; and she’s been 
I could have minced lamb, sparrow- doing it for the last nineteen years. When 
s salad, a take some muffins.” you were babies it was necessary = 
That | petising, Hannah. Let’s * But mother knows so much better than 
i we do,’’ Ruth urged 
All right, 1 1 ** Of course she does She's had consider- 
Aunt ( htfully arose from able practice—practice that the rest of you 
1 | She went upstairs ought to have had. Keally important 
g ¢ 
il j 
to 
I 
i think I've 
1 , 
| ry 
is 
\ 
Very 
i 
in itl 
' | I H 
of deci ‘** T think I've discovered what's the matter,’ Drawn by 
x! ted she announced rather solemnly.” = ——— 
But, Ay 
lather protested, “ Martha's things, of course, she wants to help you 
wer 1 r strongest characteristic. decide, but do you think it’s quite fair to 
= ee om out her plans,” burden her with all t trivial details ? 
We d nd on mother,” Emily * | believe Aunt Caroline is right, children 
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You all make constant and unnecessary 
demands on your mother,” father said 
sternly. “It’s time you learned to depend 
more upon yourselves.”’ 

That would have more weight, How- 
land,’ Aunt Caroline remarked dryly, “ if 
vou weren’t the first, and, I rather think, 
the worst offender. Let me see,’ she 
added, consulting her notebook. 

‘* Martha, shail I take an umbrella ?’ 

“© * Martha, shall I wear my overcoat ? 

“* Martha, shall | take Fred with me ?’ 

*** Martha ‘i 

But any further ‘ Marthas ”’ were drowned 
in the laughter at the expense of the dis 


comfited head of the family. 
Is it as bad as that, Aunt Caroline ? 
he asked meekly. 
“Worse !’’ she said emphatically. 


Father sat up straight. 

** It will be harder for me than for the rest 
of you. I’ve been at it so much longer ; 
but it’s never too late to begin to take care 
of mother, is it, children ? What shall we 
do, Aunt Caroline ? ” 

The best thing to do is to send Martha 
away for a while and learn to do without 


he 

The children looked blank. 

But she likes to be with us. She likes 
to have us tell her all about everything,” 
Ruth insisted. 

“Well, see how many interesting things 
you'll have to tell her when she comes back, 
and how few you'll need to ask her about. 
Now, run along, and let your father and me 
see what can be done about sending her 
away. 

Che children went slowly out of the room, 
Doing without mother was a very serious 
matter indeed. 

“Now, Howland,” Aunt Caroline said 
briskly, as the door closed behind the chil 
dren, “ have you any plan ?”’ 

No-o, I haven't 

“Well, I have. Do you remember what 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardner said about their house 
last night when they called to say good 

No, I don’t believe T do.”’ 

rhey uid it seemed a shame to close 

h a cool, comfortable home when there 
must be people who would enjoy it, if they 
only knew where to find them. Well, I've 
found her.” 

J don’t understand. 


” 
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Aunt Caroline spent 
making him understand, and much mor 
time than that in overcoming mother’s 
objections the next day. Hlowever, her 
arguments were convincing. 

“The newfangled name is ‘ nerves,’ but 
you're all worn out and cross, Martha. Yi 
need a rest, and if you’re sensible you'ii 
take it when you have the chance.’ 

But the children, and Howland——~_” 

“Hannah and I will look after them. 
It surely doesn’t take three able-bodied 
women to look after the creature comforts 


of one full-grown man and four half-grown 
children.” 

So, because she was very tired, and the 
quiet of the Gardners’ beautiful home 
seemed very restful to he Fa Martha allowed 
herself to be persuaded, rhe next morning 
she packed her bag, said good-bye to the 
children, and walked just around the corner 
with father, bidding him 
gate of the shady Gardn 

Martha had a sense « 
played fair, For thre 
directed all her walks in the opposit 





) ite aires 
tion from the little brown hous At first 
she felt ashamed that it was so easy to keep 
away, but as time wore on she indulge 
herself in a way she thought she had for- 


gotten. She arose when she could leep no 
longer; not at the sound of an alar 

clock, nor at the insistent call of a baby 
voice. She never had to await her turn at 
the bathroom. She made herself fresh 


coffee and drank it steaming hot, She ate 


her lunch when she felt hungry, and she had 
her favourite dish not things that were 
good for the children. She browsed in the 
Gardner library, and spent long, quiet hours 
reading—even in the mornin She met 
friends for luncheons, and matine d 
concerts. Father sent her boxes olf ¢ 

late and baskets of fruit, which sh I 
by herself without picking out the choice 
bits for Howland or the children, Some 
times he drove her to charming count 
pla es lor. tea, ind tid =good-night at 
the Gardner gate in the old lover fashion. 
Sometimes in the evening she lay in the 
hammock for hou looking up at the 
stars with no fear of the effect of late hour 


on next day’s work 
In the little brown house around the cornet 
things went smoothly—considering here 


was one helt case ol indigestion because 


the next ten ininutes 
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Oo 
©, . « Said good-night in Drawn by 
} I the old lover fashion.’’ GtestetS Sansian 
1 he « 1 had on last night is fresh enough for school. 
moment Better wear the pink one.” 
t Fred's good Aunt Caroline waited, with a curious 
mine Ruth’s em expression on her face, while Martha's 
l new friend voice went on: 
news to report, “You still have Mrs, Lupton’s symphony 
( line were able to tickets? How nice, Emily. Have you 
unt. asked Charlotte Rogers ? She'd appreciate 
happy content it, IT know. Frederick Lewis, do you mean 
un,’ she to tell me you're starting out without your 
mackintosh on a day like this? It'll rain 
next morni before you get to the cornet 
I tart Aunt Caroline sat down limply on the 
) the landi tep. A moment later she heard Martha in 
Martha’ risp the kitchen “ Well, Hannah,’ she was 
aying briskly, ‘“‘ what's for lunch ?”’ Aunt 








arose and came in stately dignity 


the stairway 1 believe it 
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(With Iilustrations from Photographs by the Author) 





[ is in the depths of the big woods that eye has many points of difference. It is 
| shyest of the wild creatures take the badger. 
refuge The badger, for instance, is If one of the paths is followed—which 
lom found except in a wooded dis- means a scramble up the steep bank, 
It ce ts in the dim, mysterious bending under the bushes and pushing 
kets and t rk, inaccessible dingles, between the briers—it will lead to the 
it can go its own way without let big earth which is situated at the top of the 
lr inkind., hill. Nobody knows how long the badgers 
rhe badger is one of the few truly wild have lived in it or when they began it. 
mals of any size which is left to us For countless generations they have dug 
lox and the different deer exist upon and delved and excavated new passages. 
ferance, the fford good sport, but the Once the hounds ran a fox to ground in it, 
iger lives because it chooses to, and and the master wished to have the fox got 
spite of all n can do to exterminate out. A number of men dug for three days, 
vet were then but little nearer the end 
[ know a b vood where there are than when they began, and the yapping of 
I ba rs. It is a tremendous — the terrier which had been put in sounded 
where the stranger can easily lose more distant than ever. They got the 
mself, and nder all day up and down = little dog out and left fox and badger in 
teep banl ind under the tall oaks peace. The scar of that dig has now healed, 
re he fi out to the open and there is nothing left to show how the 
The « f dingle has very steep men worked; but there are still two holes 
| perpendicular, and a in the ground and every sign of badger 
mble would send one headlong into occupation, though there is very little 
stream tl l along at the bottom loose earth outside, for as fast as the sand 
tis not |} teps which keep cer- is excavated it rolls down the steep bank. 

. pati trodden, for even the The “ sett this is the proper term 
el I rb the solitude, but a for the badger's home—is in a layer of 
we whic] es a track something sand which lies between strata of clay. 
hat of a which to the expert Chis is the ideal situation, the sand atfording 
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easy digging, and the clay keeping the holes 
dry. The length of the underground 
passages is entirely a matter for conjecture, 
but, as I have said, three days’ digging 
made no real impression on them, though 
many yards of the bank were entirely taken 
away. 

All round the “ 
of the dwellers 


” 


will be found signs 


padded 


sett 
therein—ground 


smooth, bedding littered about, and the 
ferns stripped and broken where they have 
They are very 


been gathering frésh stuff. 





Two Badgers hunting a Moss-grown Tree 


take in 
Not 


of activity 


particular in this and 
quantities of leaves and 
withstanding all these 
it is very sees a badger. 
They are the most strictly nocturnal of all 
the night creatures, seldom venturing out 


matter, 
bracken. 
signs 


seldom anyone 


until dark, and generally being home before 
daybreak. The fox will often get belated 


the early riser may casily meet him going 


home, but the badger is seldom—very, very 
seldom—thus caught abroad. Yet it doe: 
not really mind the daylight! I have 
had tame which were just a 
lively at midday as any other time. One 
often went for long walks with me, but | 
must mention that heat distressed her, 


badgers 


would cry % 


and she nd whimper to be 


picked up Wile ll she Wa 
only a cub this did not matter, but it wa 


and carried. 
no joke when she was a full-grown and 


very weighty badger. My badgers wer 


and thx y 
had many strange ways, besides being most 


interesting and fascinating pet 


playful and very fond of a romp with th 


One of them was 


dogs. 


hunting. She would nose about in the 
long grass after little frog and mice, 


though she never actually succeeded in 


tu ol mu POM 
f one of the unitiest 
the maller woodland 
; umcly the dor 
‘ Most people know 
dormou by reput 
it} t the wint 
h uncol Stal 
| With th \ In 
nl dl ! oO 
| I h th 
lelin ree b 
few | u 
in its le ] 
tat. vr | 
! t little nest 


cop I 1 eu 

) tiftul little « tul 

i . aU 
but is a cor ction 
quirrels, h a de- 

liking for insect 

caterpillars, and the egg 

for Insects. hed i bird Yet thi 
l I] very fact tha 
it hibernat point to it for most 
animals which pa the winter in an ul 
couscious state only d » bee it is th 
sole alternative to starvation. The dormoust 
certainly does cat nuts and other fruits, and 
is very fond of the but it likes to vary 
its diet. Ihave never been able to find any 
evidence in support of the popular theory 
that it lays by a re for times of scarcity 
Many other woodland creatu do so; th 
bank vole hoards 1 p quantiti of nuts and 
acorns, so does the wood mouse, and when 
the common rat visits th litudes he 4s 
equally careful, but I have never oul l 
a store which I could imagine might belong 


to a dormouse, nor have any ol the Gore 


oUO 
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desire to hide their 


ted belief is that the 
nter nest in some 
» pass the cold 

> 1t goe down to 

in the heart of an 
he ip of leaves, or 


L ones iw a dor 


pth of three feet. A 


about the = size 
ut with a spac 


it up to see what 


nt squeaking sound 


uned a live thing, 


but has no tempera 


it urrounding 
Late ; a lump of 
temperature will 
Vel One ] ia 
pet dorm e | 
» do ) { 
1 chan b 
tution of 1 
r: lor 
| | itsel 




















A Long-tailed Mouse among the Wild 
Plum Blossom 


bark of the honeysuckle. Later on the 
breeding nest is built, generally of the same 
material, but it is much bigger. In this 
district-——Shropshire—the dormouse is a 
late breeder, the season lasting from July 
to October. 

It is a beautiful sight to see an old mouse 
ind her young one Last autumn I saw 
iL dormouse nest in a bush, and, recognising 
from the size that it was a nursery, began 
to examine it, and an accidental shake 
brought the whole family tumbling out. 
fhe mother rushed off along a honeysuckle 
rope, one young one—it was nearly as 

big as she—swung itself off 
through the twigs, two others 
dropped thump on the leaves 
below, and a fourth vanished 
round the thick stem of the 
nut bush For a minute [ 
gazed at their beautiful yellow- 
brown coats and long bushy 
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tails which the 
shining black eyes 
set off to such ad 
vantage, then I 
discreetly withdrew. 
Next day they were 
all home again, but 
when I visited the 
nest a fortnight later 
a big long - tailed 
mouse (sometimes 
called the wood 
mouse) was the sole 
occupant, 

This handsome 














mouse is to be found 
in every wood, and 
in many other places 
besides. It is a beautiful creature with 
its nice fawn coat, slender shape, long thin 
tail, big ears, and large black eyes, but the 
way it turns the dormice out of their homes 
is disgraceful ! 

It is a keen, intelligent little animal, and 
the rather stupid dormouse has no chance 
when it comes to a conflict. It is bundled 
headlong from its home, where the long 
tail proceeds to make itself comfortable, 
for it is nearly as fond of being aloft as the 
truly arboreal dormouse. It is a wonderful 
climber, and in the autumn when there are 














Male Polecat 


berries and nuts to be gathered it spends 


most of its time in the bushe where it 
betrays its presence by leaving the remnants 
of its feasts in the old birds’ nest rhese 
afford it good dining tables, so it carries 


the hips and haws to them, and they are 
often filled with bits of scarlet skin and 
other rubbish 

At other times of the year the long- 
tailed mouse live underground, where 
being a prudent creature, it lays by a store 
for a ‘‘ rainy day. Nuts, acorns, and grain 
from the pheasant feed are all carried 
in and carefully laid up in one of th 
holes, 

An even more provident mouse which 
lives in the woods is the red bank vole 
It is a smart, dapper little creature with 
a white waistcoat and red back It has a 
short tail and keen little bla k eves, and 
it 1s most particular about providing for 
bad times. It will carry home quantities 
of provisions and store them in its hole 
Fhree of these voles 
which I had in a 


cr near at hand 

















cage were m st 
amusing about 
their food, It did 
not matter how 
much | gave 
them, they would 
carry it all off 
and hide it, and 


they were con- 








stantly stealing 
from one another, 
which led to dis 
A Squirrel on the Alert, pute rhey 
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. ik, ther tand up on their if Ll put my hand in the cage without giving 
g pl 1 each other and it food. 
with their forepaws, just lke two Shrews fight like demons, and it is death 
boxil they never bit, and L to the vanquished, the victor generally 
saw t brought to a decisive making a meal of it Strictly speaking, all 
lone to either of the the shrews are insectivorous, but when 
inteanta 4 rom the squeaking one — accident places a mouse or another shrew 
have t t that the fiercest of dead before them they do not mind making 
use of the opportunity to vary their diet. 
I often gave them a handful of corn, and \s a matter of fact, very few creatures 
keep strictly to the 
5 ver it r food that they are 
supposed to eat, 





Many of the mice 
will take little birds’ 
eggs, and the 
squirrel most 
beautiful of all the 
animals that haunt 
the woodlands—has 
been charged with 
destroying young 
birds It should 
however, be remem 
bered that it dor 

not follow that be 





cause an individual 





may be guilty of a 
crime of this. sort 
that the whol 
species Is given ts 
it Wild animals 
vary as much as 
human beings, and 
like them, have their 
characteristics and 
individual diftter 
f behaviour 


ences ‘ 
and conduct 
Certainly of all 





our mammals the 
squirrel is the most 
lovely gracetul, 





nimble Its colour 





is hke a sunbeam 


shining through 





| nds me that of all iutumn leaves, and its movements are like 
there 1s not on the flashing of light along the boughs 
the littl hrew But there is another creature, found in 
fa hon, but nearly every covert, which in a different 
f the courag: tvle is nearly, if not quite, as beautiful 
| I have been lett is the squirrel Indeed, when L come te 
tiny mammal consider the matter L belies it is really 
fear of the the more lovely! L refer to the fox 
had for several Ll remember one day rprising an old fox 


fingers furious! Ife jumped up in some bracken and sprang 








out on to an open space. For a moment 
he stood in the sunlight, which glinted on 
the green fern, on the grey trees, and on the 
creamy meadow-sweet. He was a vision in 
golden brown, I had a momentary impression 
of a delicate pointed muzzle, of a pair of 
amber eyes, of black-tipped ears, and a 
white-tipped brush—then he was gone! 
He melted into the undergrowth without a 
sound. He vanished like the passing of 
a shadow, but I was left with the memory 
of one of the most intelligent faces that any 
creature could have. I have seen many 
foxes before and since, but 
that old fox standing in the 
sunlight has remained for 
me as the personification of 
wild beauty. 

There is no doubt that 
but for hunting the fox 
would long since have joined 
two other creatures that 
were once plentiful in all 
the woods—I mean _ the 
marten and the polecat— 
and been banished with 
them to the remotest hills. 

A hundred years ago both 
these creatures were still 
common, The polecat 
haunted the thickets and 
stream preying on 
rabbits, other small ground 
creatures, and even 
and was so plentiful that in 
many parishes the church- 
wardens offered rewards for 
its destruction. Now there 


sides, 


Irogs, 





are fe W people who really 
know what a polecat is (it 
is like a very dark hand- 
ome ‘ litchet 
only an expert naturalist would be able to 


*”” ferret), and 


name a marten if one were met with in the 
Midlands. It isa remarkably handsome and 
graceful creature, a dark, almost chocolat: 
brown in colour, with a yellowish throat. It 
has a long body and short legs of the stoat 
type, but its bushy tail and marvellou 
climbing powers remind one of a squirrel 
though its little prick ears and sharp 
muzzle have something quite fox-like about 
them. Alas! no longer any hope 
of meeting it in our woods, and even on th 
Welsh hills and in the Lake District. it 


gZcets more and more scarce. 


there is 


Cc 
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Off for the Night. 


both tl ume preserve! 
and tl naturalist’s | t 
ol vir 
Th toat, t takes 1 
toll of the woodland rabbit 
and the weasel of the m 
t of these animals I shall 
Vy i yet is the 
as much at hon in the open country 
as under the tre This applies al to 
the much-preyed-upon rabbi i every* 


4 





Another woodland creature 


which was 


exterminated at a comparatively speaking 
recent date was the wild cat, which is now 
only met with in one or two Scotch counties 
From England it has 


appeared, yet the evidence of « 


completely — dis- 
ld MSS. show 
that it once roamed through all. our woods. 
hunting the birds and rabbits, and was as 
creature as 


it weuld be possible to meet with. Now 


untamably wild and savage 


its place is taken by the “ gone wild 
domestic cat, who is the most mischievous 
of all the poa hers that th 


wee eet kee pet 


hold pet, but ones e takes 
to the woods she sheds her 


firesid manners, and re- 


sumes the habits of her far 
distant ancestor, who th 
scientist “aV Was an Irical 
speck Phe cat ol the 
wood Is as completely a 


wild animal as the badger 








where, in the fields, hedgerows and coverts, 


but certainly no v 


plete without . brown hay sipping 
across the path and a bobbing whit tail 
disappearing among the under 1 ut 
a rabbit, though it flourishes it te tal 
conspicuously 1 h when “ 
has been seen, {1 thus warns its it 
and relations of the pproach of da 
does not exhibit its danger 
thinks it can « | nseen \ t 
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1 ed, 
ff 
but 
t ( N 
t ' 
with 
= A Hare trying to make itself Invisible. 
: — : 
bits within g, then a wild scurring the reader at this point exclaiming: “ But 
1 home to the hole, its white tail bobbing the mole belongs to the meadows!” So 
ib it igh the fern. it does—in the winter time! But in the 
The hat » takes care not to exhibit baking summer weather the moles retire to 
ite tail unduly. By the way, the the shelter of the cool trees, and burrow 
, though fond of the open country, and tunnel in the good leaf loam, where 
s to retire to 1 woods in the daytime, worms and insects abound, and which is 
it can rel m hidden until dark never dry and hard. 
then t on its expeditions among Well, in conclusion, I would recommend 
nybody who finds the country unin- 
t this is what the litth teresting to take a quict walk through a 
roedeer, \ found in coverts in big wood, to sit down on a stone or fallen 
e parts { country, also does, but tree, and wait and watch without moving 
deer hat ( rve place in an account for half an hour, and if the sight of the 
ar to be met with in an ordinary undry signs of the pulsing life of Nature 
+ { is only one creature does not rouse that person to take an 
] that t to be spoken interest in the wild world, he or she had 
at is 1 101 I can imagine better go straight away to a town | 








The Marten. 
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word came clearly to the ears of the listener, 
sung with a depth of tenderness and appeal. 


“Oh, believe me, love like ours 
Is the power of magic powers 


Oh, believe me! Oh, believe me!.. .” 


The words repeated themselves in added 
richness, thrilling Anthony with an answer- 
ing emotion. Yes, it was true, it was true! 
Love was the magic of life: the only power 
which could transform the grey into gold, 
mutual love, the love of a man for his 
wife, the twin soul who was in very truth 
a second self. The reaction from the events 
of the last day was upon Anthony; he felt 
tired and discouraged. The beautiful voice 
called him to comfort and rest. “Oh, 
believe me, love like ours is the power 
of magic powers. . Indoors Chris 
tina bent low over the piano; she had put 
on a pair of spectacles to aid her sight; 
the irregular outline of her profile was 
shown in strong relief by the light of the 
lamp. But Anthony stood out in the moon 
light and dreamt dreams. 

There was no doubt about it, Chris 
tina was a manager! She managed the 


whole household, she managed not on 


the members of her own family, but 


o the visitors who came to stay in the 
house. She had a way of intlorming peo] le 
of their own wishes, which only the 
bravest had pluck to oppose; and, be it 
noted, these said wishes were adapted 
most skilfully to fall in with her own con- 
venience, Tor instance, when it had seemed 
to be her duty to take a long drive in order 
to meet an uninteresting elderly aunt, sh« 


’ 


would accost a female visitor alter break 
fast and foist the disagreeable duty upon 
her shoulders in the most agreeable and 
tactful of fashions. “I was thinking,” she 
would say, smiling, “that you would lik 
to sit quietly in the garden this hot morn- 
ing, Miss Gertrude nd after your eleven 
just take a little toddle with 
mother round the vill: e. You would like 
a little rest after lunch, I’m sure 


o'clock milk, 


, and the 
car 1s going into the station about thre« 
I was thinking you would like to go in 
it, and do any little bits of hopping you 
may need. You could pick up Aunt Jane. 
ind be back by five, and you tw could 
have tea quietly on the veranda 


So on, and so on, until. twenty to one, 


the hearer was magnetised into a; 


‘ rreeing 
that the programme exactly carried out het 


secret desires Christina was overflowing 
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with magnetism, and he who discounted her 
influence on the score of lack of beauty, 

le an egregiou Christina her 
elf had Jong since ceased to lament her 
plain looks. “It is so much more credit,” 
she said darkly, “to do without!” 


Anthony found Christina the most  in- 


mac mistake, 


teresting and entertaining of companions 
He was charmed by the exquisite beauty of 
her singing, and as the days passed by he 
became more and more intrigued by the 


extraordinary incompatibility between the 
therein displayed and 
the brisk commonplaceness of her ordinary 
manner. All the same, there lay at the 
bottom of hi he irt moulderi 4 mistrust ! 


Jecause he could not understand, therefore 


crooning tendernes 


he feared. He knew exactly how much he 
himself demanded of Christina: what he 
was uncomfortably beginning to doubt was: 
“How much did Christina demand of him 
self? ” 

There were occasions when he met the 
pale eyes fixed upon his face, and ex- 
perienced a disagreeable sensation of help 


lessness There were ( ther occasions, 


humiliating to remember, when he had 


definitely made up | mind to refuse to 
be mana red, ‘ l ( istina had managed 
him, all the sar ’ 

Before the end of the first week of his 


visit Anthony awoke to the astounding fact 
that the secrets of | heart were an open 
book to Christina. She knew his aims and 
ambitions; she knew about Brewster's house 
and his interview with the Head; she knew 


of the problem " h at present absorbed 
his thoughts She knew of Philippa Deer- 
ing’s existence, and, by what she said and 
did mot say, Anthony had a burning convic- 


tion that she divined what had already been 
offered for Philippa’ eceptance, and re 
fused! When he blazed into indignation, 
and cried: What do you know about it? 
How do you know? It’s that confounded 
Peter * she replied: “Silly boy! You 
told me yourself!” and quoted his own 
words to confound him Certainly, at one 
time he had let drop this and that item of 


nformation, while at another time a sudden 


i 
question had demanded a truthful reply; 
yet not one pers n a thousand could 
have pieced those fragments together to 
the mosaic of an il nal w! e! But 
Christina was the ‘ ( non th yusand, 

nd thi was eNat \ wl at he h d done! 

Anthony made | mind t tel 
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For half an hour 


he enjoyed uh 


d to avoid them 


with danger, and determined 

n future. He might just as well have tried silence; then, from afar, ci ' 

to avoid the air by which he was sui of footsteps on the gravel path; he heard 

rounded. Literally, she enveloped him a high, trilling laugh, echoed by a deeper 

lew him about, arove him whither she sweeter echo, and rec nised that Christina 
nd and Brown Eyes were taking a_ walk 


would. He shrueged his shoulders an 
round the grounds. The next moment the 
} ] 


gave up the sirug lc It was only tor a 
fortnight; she was a delightful companion ound of his own name struck sharply across 
a fortnis ht, but Heaven help the man his ears, and he frowned and closed his 
idled with Christina Murray for life! book with the impulse of immediate escape 

25 The rest of the entence was unintel igidk 
Ss however, it We 1 the fami irit ot the 
Brown Eyes and her husband motored two words which had carried them to | 
ver to call upon Anthony, according to ears, and he ; ired himself that a 
promise; but he missed seeing them, having couple of minutes the girls would have 
ne vith Peter for a days ¢ imbing expedi- pa ed b without having discovered his 
nm. He was delighted to hear that the two retreat But th ext minute | t 
were expected for lunch one day towards a disagreeable jar, for just as the footsteps 
e € a if hi ec nd weeks stay at Green reached the mec! h use, B wn } ye 
Bank, for the mer of his little con cried in her clear, vivacious tone 
ade and her gracious femininity had grown “Let's sit down for a few minutes, and 
till more attractive from its contrast with talk comfortabl I’m dying to hear all 
casual indifferei of the Murray sisters. about it! ... 
She had her fault I ( Dt; Was a nauphty Anthony mad b t | cap, and 
Little thine, al it unre ‘ able sent a search e ar ga to discove 
rate il, Cx l t thir oO but her his best means of es¢ rp but x ne | 
I VW e of the k ( a strong man time tO move, I ther wore I to fis 
nnds it easy to ! she vould be le« ears which lit I ] al ed him Vv 1 
tured like a nau child, and then—like horror 
aughty child—be kissed and forgiven. “Tell me,” pleaded Brown Eye } 
And \\ eet that f iving would be! “Has he f 
Heigho! When all w aid and done, he Christina \ inswered, I 
I e feminine a woman, the more sweetly chalantly: “Not yet!” 
he could be loved! “But he wll | ‘ came the 
Brown Ey nd her husband duly ap second query. “He i net 
eared at lunch, the era vision of dainty “Oh, of course, came (¢ epi 
mplac v, the latte cadaverous and de- The cloth cap d ppeare 1 trot nt 
pre ed, E or yore, Anthony wondered if the grip of \nt ny fist ; 
I re “tantrun ad broken the peace feature of h ! ( ecemed t nl ‘ 
t last week, ; a de another mental 1er lous pron ence he t htern ! 
note to the effect that litability of temper. back, and the rds of tl mmer-! t 
t \ of all th ec most essential creaked beneath the trau It seemed I 
l partnel hip ! | \fter lunch the pos ible that ch l md Id « ay 
radi jyourned into the garden, while the attention, but the voice from within « 
I t behind to smoke on the veranda, tinued to excl © question 1 wel 
{ the end f half hour Anthony de with ab hed « I 
( 1 t eel juiet I and read am ‘Wher 
hich had arrived from town by the “T think,” ani ed Cl tina t t 
post He p: ed round the back lull “Til leave it till the end f tl 
‘ c. 4 ed the kitchen garden, week 

tret 1 himself « the ground, lean “L'il jeave it!” The listeners ! 

Lor rt t the back of a curdled at the audacit of the ast Chris 
mn NOUSE The summer tina had not o arranged I own 
itself he dis ed i stuffy place proposal of ma re, but uN actuall 

. ( I ms bwe nd crawli thin taku upon he { ‘ a att ' 
put Crs 1 the ope ld breathe the which it hould tte ! \ had 
; pul air, and lk ecurely hidden lowly lifted hi lf to | feet peer 

ht tl 1 he were miles awa tion for a hasty retreat, but tin ring 
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htened irgue the matt t} re nt to de 
te cl ( lt Cl t Il | f l 
‘ It rv ( ’ Bett nce Ant re 
me h ty t calle hat I mentally alter 
l the the \ ( Better 
( r ! ‘ ! it \ ( | 
\t H 1 ! H a Send himself 
t ‘ tel t her part 
It \ be l the « t t | ' ild 
j ‘ cl I t tice He 
me t 1 I 
~ ht « ‘ t Chri i 
f « \] t t hich 
1 Su e ¢ t he 
t t rhe I 1 mit ( ) na 
| | ] t t ’ H | 1 
( | ‘ | | | ] 7 
elt ( ! t ied 
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1 | r tive 
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the acquaintance of swect Rose, and then, 
on Monday—a telegram, an apology, a 
hurried farewell, and a wholesome lesson 
for the girl he left behind him! 
sje 

The weather was perfect. Like most 
things that are drawing to an end, life at 
Green Bank became more delightful with 
every day that passed. Rose Macquaire had 
arrived and proved even more attractive 
than her presentment. She was the purest 
style of Scottish beauty, linty locked, blue 
eyed, pink and white of complexion, yet 
with none of the usual insipidity of very 
fair women. The modest yet undisguised 
interest with which she r¢ carded the hand 
some schoolmaster was quite to that 
gentleman’s liking. He regretted keenly 
that circumstances over which he had n 
control were soon to separate him from 





this charming girl, and cherished an extra 
grudge against Christina on this account. 

On Sunday morning an_ extraordinary 
thing happened. Anthony, the strongest, 
the most healthy of creatures, felt tho- 
roughly ill; heavy and languid, disinclined 

1 action, out of tune with himself and 
the world in general. He said nothing 
about his sufferings, actuated by the im 
patient shame which a strong man ex- 
periences when his body becomes a handi 
cap to his will; but he was silent and dis- 
trait, and Christina openly accused him of 
being in a bad temper. Only swect Rose 
Macquaire divined the real reason of his 
taciturnity, and felt his pulse with anxiou 
assiduity in the garden after luncheon. She 
had a good deal of difficulty in discovering 
his pulse at all, and, when found, her cal- 
culations differed by a round dozen from 
Anthony’s own, so that the experiment had 
to be repeated cey < times over 1K 
accuracy’s ake. 

The “second hearing ” was ¢ ‘ 
registering considerably above the normal 
Nevertheless, Anthony felt cheered by the 
experience. He found it quite agreeable to 
be a source of anxiety to Rose Macquaire, 
to be exhorted to take care of himself. and 
privately doctored from her own store of 
medicines; nevertheless, when ten o’clock 


arrived he was thankful to tumble into 
ind to forget his physical discomforts in 
leey 

On Monday morning Anthony awoke with 
a strange, an unprecedented feeling of d 


comfort. His 
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application of the word—not his forehead 
alone, but his entire head, his neck, his 
face. He could not rest, the pillow stuck 
into him, seemed, of a sudden, unsym- 
pathetic and hard. With a sudden hor- 
rible apprehension, Anthony leapt out of 
bed and strode across the room towards the 
dressing-table. What he saw reflected in 
the mirror struck him dumb with dismay. 
The first glance revealed the situation in 
its full horror; he needed no further ex- 
planation of his restless night, his discom- 
forts of the day before. Without the word 
of any doctor he diagnosed his case, and 
stood face to face with the inconceiv- 
able, the shocking, the humiliating truth! 
Vumps! The school epidemic of the last 
term, which he had regarded from an 
Olympian height as a ridiculous seizure, 
undeserving of sympathy, had with its last 
expiring gasp claimed him as a victim, 
but had deliberately waited to declare its 
presence until his holidays had begun and 
he was a member of a big house-party! 
The sight of his swollen and distorted face 
touched Anthony on a tender spot. He was 
accustomed to admiration, and shrank from 
the prospect of exhibiting himself in this 


new and ridiculous guise. It had to be 
done > however So he hastened into a 
dressing-gown, rang the bell for a servant, 


and sent a messave to M1 Murray that 
he would like to speak to her at her con- 
venience. 

She came at once, prepared, as she her- 
self announced, to find Anthony indisposed 
—not prepared, however, as her twitching 


lips showed, for the lugubrious spectacle 
which confronted her from across the room. 
It was typical of Mrs. Murray that her first 
ympathy went out to him, rather than to 
herself. 

My poor rat fellow.” she cried, “this 


is indeed hard lines! I fear—I fear ther 


is no mistake about it... . Dr. Halton shall 
come up and see \ - but I’m afraid there 
is nothing to be don I suppose you have 
no idea where y t the intect iy 


Anthony Graeme flushed all over his large 


na 

“The worst it i I J !” he con- 
fessed huml Ve had an epidemic of 

mn an ‘ the b but I went 
through the w term 1 ut going 
down. None of tl I ters went down. 
I took for nted that I 1 fe. I'd 
rather have hot 1 tl e brougat 
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rown Eyes eagerly, 


—p, S10 
PP. Si. 


out at lessness was at on 
m.” to witness. “ What 

r- keep me here!” 
Oh, indeed, I 


take care “When we built tl 
icked for adjoining rooms at 
come, 1 which could be used 
bl ( t VN he n needed. I 


have 


where you will 


| { if i \ 
t throug! and bedroom, and wi 
you were, make you comfortab 
up to | You are awfull 
feel the 1 t despic 
t ‘ t 1 in for thi 
motor t he other people—v 
carri I \ hall I be re 
I ibk ip the whole parts 
\l Murray kind 
ermi n gestion, 
present, [ shall leave it to 
» attempt I f NCy they will 
er—bein well stay on. Of « 
to realise ) ! h visit I 





already : rranged,” Mrs Mu 








Orawn by 
N. Schlegel! 


etic and comical 


do You can't 


That’s easily 
assured him. 
we planned two 
f the east wing 


in isolation ward 


nove you there, 
own sitting 


s 


room 


ll do our best to 


of worms to have 


your guests—all 
ut them? Oh, 
le for breaking 


to dec ide : but 
t they may as 
hall not invite 
( e, [am quite 
e sorry for you 








three weeks of your summer holidays should 
Let's 

be a slight attack, and then we 

i books ! ” 

Anthony looked the picture of depression 
The »d out beneath each ear, and 
sloped steeply down into his nec k, His skin 
felt stretched and sore, sharp, knife-like 


be spent shut up indoors. hope it may 
can keep 


you going with nice 


i 


mumps st 


pains darted up and down. He was alike 
unused to illness and isolation, and the 
prospect of being shut up alone for three 


be VA nd 


heavily 


long weeks seemed human endur- 
ance. He that he might 


as well die at once and be done with it. 


reflected 


“Tf you would only let me go!” he said 
drearily. “If you would only let me go!” 
“You shall go to bed, my boy, and as 
yvickly as po sible. That’s the best place 


days! 


Lie down 
here for an hour or two till I get the rooms 
red and ready, and you'll see 
fortable I'll make Mumps! 
going to worry about a trifling illne 
’ cried kind Mrs. Murray 
‘Let us be thankful it isn’t diphtheria. You 
feel pretty poorly just now, but 


for you for the next few 
how com 
\\ h l 

like 


breezily, 


you. 
mumps? 


in three or 
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four days you 


I’ve 





will be quite yourself again. 


nursed patients with mumps 


now, and after the first week all they need 


Is 


over Anthony’s recumbent 


to 


be amused.’ She drew the « verlet 


form, and added 


cheerily : “Christina shall amuse you! She 


the only 
mumps, so 


one of my girls who has ha 


he Is ife against infecti 
17 


Christina shall come up and sing to y 


and play che 
Anthony shut his 


he 


pounds 
answered her words of 
room, and he reared himself pright in 


staring 


ad 


in the pillow. 
could he have 


wildly to right and left 


The inconceivable danger of the situa- 
tion burst upon him 1 deprived hir 
breath He had bee ilt { fol 
of procrastination, against which he had 
variably w ( h chol he | pt 
poned | r e until the eleventh moment, 
and t the eleventh moment, b : 
the M W t ! ore iT 

Fate and the 1 s had vered him 


[tO BE CONTINUED] 
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A School where Children Choose their Own Lessons 


By AGNES 
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M. MIALL 


vears old to seven) isa law unto himself, and 
elects his own lesson Sitting in the big, 
airy, well-lighted classroom, with its black 
white walls and gay orange curtains, 
d about twenty children choose and 
tart their morning tasks. There was none 
of the tumult and confusion I had somehow 


expected in a classroom where every pupil 
pleased himselt no squabbling for pet 
books, or words of rebellion Each child 
ecemed to have his a ires clearly 


detined inside his small head, for in some 
ice, in others after a munute’'s 
thought, he or she went to the low shelves 
running around the walls and fetched the 
pencils, books or sewing materials required. 
In a very short time every little learner had 
i place at one of the low kindergarten 


table and was busily at work, 


Developing Individuality 


sitting quietly in my observation corner, 








mv eves roved over the room and its varied 
activities. Individuality came out strongly 
in this classroom, for hardly any two chil- 
dren had chosen the same occupation. Here 
one was writing laboriously in a large, 
round hand, there another made red cross- 
stitch on white canvas, yonder a third sat 
beside a teacher who was giving him ideas 
in geography with the help of a black-and- 
white globe. At the blackboards fixed to the 
farther wall one of the elder girls was chalk- 
ing up “ eight times,” with many pauses for 












































A Corner of 
the Schoolroom, 


reflection ; sometime he turned to con 

a little artist in plasticine who sat at a neigh 
bouring table. Near the piano a pig-tailed 
little maiden was having an easy lesson in 
dictation from one of the teachers, and 
a child lay comfortably on the floor 
reading. 


Absorbed, but not Silent 

A quiet and absorbed atmosphere filled 
the room, but there was not the absolute 
silence that characterise more normal 
classes. The founders of the Caldecott Com 
munity realise that it is not in nature for 
children under eight neither to fidget nor to 


talk all through a long hour, and so thi 
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children freely changed their positions, or 
went to seek whispered help from others 
more advanced than themselves. When 
they tired of what they were doing—and I 
believe it is a medical fact that little ones 
under eight cannot concentrate profitably on 
one thing for more than twenty minutes— 
they quietly put away their materials and 
fetched something fresh. The teachers did 
not interfere, but they were always there to 
explain difficulties or help in the choice of 
a new subject, unobtrusively turning the 


Photo? 
Violet A. mae 
pupils’ attention to any Iesson that was } 


danger of being neglected. 


A Successful Experiment 


One might suppose 


that children, left to 


themselves in this way, would refuse to 
learn lessons at all. But this is far trom 
being the case, when the pursuit ol kn ma 
ledge is a delightful adventure, leading each 
pupil he knows not where, There Js ren 


the delight of “ finding things out,” sel 
experienced under ordinary class teaching, 
and the mystery of the discoveries that are 
just out of reach, As the C mamunty 


* The experiment of the nursery school 
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bundantly proved that small children, What about Self-Discipline ? 


+ in their n time and on their own It may be objected that a child who is 
tive, worl r] ind persistently. always allowed to please himself gets no 
y progr that they make they feel to training in self-discipline; but the Com- 
eir own ment, and the concen munity has not experienced this difficulty 
n with 1 they struggle is astonish during its five years of successful teaching. 
Guida help are never forced here is a stage when the pupil grows 
n them, but ar re for the children to beyond baby whims, and becomes keenly 
+} 4 


he whole course of anxious to have finished work to his credit. 














t work is, therefore, natural and spon- Ile may not want to go on hemming his 
When they are hungry for reading handkerchief when there are so many other 
read; when their fingers demand things to do, but he wants to have hemmed 

ng or beads, they know where to find that handkerchief, and by sticking at it 
m; and w t r backs suggest lving until it is finished he builds up a little bit of 
the floor, 1 raw sthem. The character. Surely he learns as much by 
equence of t , that they read with _ persisting because he wants to have done it, 
tion, kr t, and rest with as by the more usual method of completing 
con his task against his will because he is forced 

the freedom h which the children to doso! And between the joy and satis- 
of « well-guarded and a faction of the two systems there is no com- 
lected | 1 all subject parison. The Community is yet young, but 





A Lesson in 
Geography. 











so far it has found its principles work out 
better than the usual routine of rules and 
punishments. 

But why “ Community ’’? 
a Community ? 


Why call the 
someone asks. Be- 
it aims at 


school 
cause it is more than a school; 
rather a little in which the 
pupils may learn social as well as educational 


being world, 
lessons, and the parents may co-operate as 
closely as possible with the 
“Every child,” the Community, 
‘‘ should live a life in which home and work 


teachers. 
says 
and play are all fused together,”” and this 
ideal is responsible for many unusual items 
on the daily time-table. 


A Working-class School 

All the children come from working-class 
homes, in many of which the mother goes 
out to work during the day. She can leave 
her little ones in the Community from nine 
in the morning till half-past six at night, 


knowing that they will be happy and well- 


fed. Dinners and teas are provided for all 
those who stay the entire day, and the 
mothers pay what they can afford for 
these meals. Otherwise the school is a 
iree one. 


The day begins at nine with the removing 


of hats and coats, the donning of overalls 

and tooth-brushing, dusting 
the feeding of the birds, in all of which the 
children take a share. 


washing and 
Pravers are followed 
and then the 
children themselves as I have 
described until lunch at eleven. Afterwards 


by a cleanliness inspection 


occupy 


they have singing games or free play—in the 
garden in summer—until dinner, at which 
the children wait on each other, More 
lessons follow for the bigger pupils, while in 
the babies’ classroom the curtains are 
drawn and naps indulged in. At three 
o’clock the children write diaries of the 


day’s work, and a similar record is kept by 
the teachers for each little pupil, so that 
Here 


m the journal of a 


progress may be properly chronicled. 


are two days’ entri¢ ir 


seven-year-old : 


“November I! Cross-stitch, ubtrac- 
tion, money sum, wrote out poetry 
November I2 Knitting subtraction 


ums, went to the dentist. 
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The teacher’s diary, of course, is more 
detailed, and includes notes on health and 
conduct and other general remarks, which 
furnish valuable help in dealing with the 
pupil’s development. 

At four 
children whose mothers are still at work. and 


o'clock those 


there is tea for 
afterwards the little mites wash up and wipe 
the Small as they are, 
they enjoy this part of the day’s programme 


china themselves. 


as much as any, and breakages are few and 
far between, despite the youth of the kitchen- 
maids. After a jolly play-hour they are all 
fetched home, and in the 
meeting of the Mothers’ 
nection with the school. 


evening comes the 


Club run in con- 


Club for Parents 
rhe 


school life on 


co-ordination between home and 


which the Community lays so 


much stress is greatly helped by this club 





for parents, at which teachers and mothers 
lay their heads together for the good of the 
children, These working-class women are 
too busy and too ignorant to train their 
children themselv: o the Community does 
this for them with all the experience and 
wisdom at its command, and the mothers 
co-operate with tion and observatiot 
Phe Community keeps careful guard over 





the health of its pupils, and physical as well 
as mental problems are discussed at the 
Mothers’ Club rl chool is always read 
to give advice regarding holiday 
clothing, and h i depot at which the m 
sensible and hygienic childret irments 
may be bought at « price 

Of the triumphant success of tiv Com- 
munity there can be no possible doubt. lt 
started in a ver mall way with twel 
children Now it is full with filty-seven, 
and the waiti ist always long Ol 
While no fresh pupil Ove! even years ol 


age will be admitted, it 1s proposed to keep 
the present ones until they reach their teens, 
and as time goes on to adopt any modifica- 
tions or new teature that may seem nece 

sary for then best development, I he 
knowledge and insight into child nature 50 
gained are likely to make the path of educa- 


tion a nobler and happier one Jor many 


little people still to com 






































MICHAEL 


Serial Story 
By BE. F. BENSON 


CHAPTER XII \ not a vi fine specimen, but it was a 

, ind she had 1 in answer to his 
you must it 
whe [I have washed it. One has to wash 


} — end of | ; fame ss « + « oS I e happened. 
4 } ae ¢ ] ] ] 
\ el, wi the 1 that had just taken 
| » T i‘. t ccd a pet it - pi cad vecetable, 


thought in h ! { stronger than 


ts that had <dligenous there 

Christn \ f first touched 

the tow 1 petals, undersized 

t ualitv,” he 

had intended t more than to salute the 

\ ve Nt) i log fo t, 

< UO to \ ’ flowers But 

t | ked up at her, and the 

hts towards 

tupefyingly 
vacant hive 

‘ . ‘ eyes, as 
exper 

sacstead of 

. , , the rost 

thie ‘ | ‘ | * nd kept 
\] } 1 mpl ( t \ gripped 


| ] t re? t r | ‘ had spoken 
, ; , t t in er face 


} 


‘ n 
dered Fi ecess; Vv, ana, 


him 


















herealtter, Toolish love 


act of himself; but, 
the world so 
Yet 
was all as clean it 1 his mind as etched 
flows 


there was nothu in 


incredible. 


sprang 


: s 1! Dire I a long space there 
s silence afte nad sat down, andl 
he 1d, [ tl k | always loved you, 


know it 


LK he | 


had claimed 


by 


iWays loved 


Much time 


there, ! r he had a 
vavs k wn it. 


isted ow to 


uperiority 


and nad a 
her ignorance 
But 


ive known. 


all the time that existed was theirs now. In 
all the world there é no more time than 
what they had The « im} led rose had 
its petals rehabilitated, the thorn that had 
pricked her was peeled off. They won 
ed if Herm rh me in yet. Then, 
ome vague proce of locomotion, they 
found themselves at t piano, and with her 
rl round his neck Sylvia had whispered 
half a verse of the y of herself 
Che became a little more definit Vel 
ver-confessions. Michael had, so to speak 
thir to confes Ne had loved all lon; 
he had wanted her all along; there never 
! 1 been the least pretence or honsense 
about it. Her path 1 i little more diffi- 
t to trace, but « e it had been traversed 
t was clear en I She had liked him 
alw $5 he had felt sister-like from. the 
ment when Hermann brought him to the 
( and i ke she had continued to 
feel, even when M el had definitely dé 
clared there \ ithfare ” the 
She had m ea t : tionship whe it 
topped: she did t d telling him that 
Ww, ce It W by them both; 
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anything else, she suppos 
posed) that some time he 
that fact. Yes: be 


would be very ion; ab 


van 


she 
) 


not 


Micha i We 


sat Waiting lol 


nut over this v 


al> he 
later. He rehearsed tt 
] 






















d \s he sup 
would mention 
to hope that he 
OGL Ms 6 ss % 
deliberately 
nty-four hours 
oment and that 


ind he 1 





over and over again m 1 he follows 

himself and Sylv across to the plano, not 
hurrying their steps, and going through the 
verse of the he ang at the pace at 
which she actual ang it And, as | 

dreamed and recollected, he heard a litth 
stir in the quiet , and Sylvia ( 

They met just s th y met esterd l 
front of the hrepiace. 

“Oh, Michael, have you been w 4 
long?” she said. 

“Yes, hours r perhaps a couple of 
minutes I don’t know.” 

“Ah, but which? If h , I shall ay 
gise, and then excuse myself by saying th 
you must have come earlier than you 1 
tended. If minute 9 I hall praise myst 
for being so exceedingly ] tual.” 

“Minutes, then,” said | “T'll pra 
you instead. Praise is more convincing 
somebody else does it.” 

a i but you ar n’t somebod clse. Ne 
be Scl sible. IH ve you d ne ll >? 


you told 
“Yes.” 
Sylvia relea ed her hand 
“Tell me, then,” she 
your father?” 


There 


me yt 


ia 

Said, 
: 1 

Was ho CIOL on 


There was such sunlight 


] ] ld 


1 were golng 


110m 


“You've sc 


his. 


Michael’s fact 


where his soul sat 


that no shadow could fall across it. 


“Oh, yc 


| iw h mn." he said. 
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i} words are In my 


self not singing 
It’s become part of 
to think of what I 
er whether it’s not 


nim apaln. 


ror} 


tT cnout artistl« 
that, Michael,” she 
t a tremendous help 
professional, and to 
ippose that, ideally, 


ne ought to be 
est, whether one is 

t, but it Is 
the whole difference 
essionals is that 
] 1 


protessiona 

gS as we ll as the 
vecause they love it, 
n’t they will be 


the continue not 
lose their place 
Wo! l can see 

ing at all, literally 
r again, but [ 


down to the Drill 


remely beautifully 
Sy 4 1 arriving 
charmingly. 

erious mus! 

UCct by the 

d. It’s so relaxing 


sing well 

le it ninety-nine 
it anv real 

Lost Chord’ and 

] t Brixton to 
at ( mah there 


me other, 


ld just shrug hi 
htly, and I would 
born.” 

P 
| CVE He 


Michael 


Jd Michael 


Io mething tor 
> 






you to eat. Sylvia, is there something to 
eat No doubt you will see to that, darling. 
I shall just rest 
dinner, and perhaps finish my book. So 





pstairs for a little before 


pleased you are stoppil 

She drifted towards the studio door, in 
thistledown fashion catching at corners a 
little, and then moving smoothly on again, 
talking gently half to herself, half to the 
others 

And Hermann’s not in yet, but if Lord— 

I mean Michael, Is going to stop here till 
dinner-time, it won't matter whether Het 
mann comes in in time to dress or not, 
Michael is not dressed either. Oh, there 1 
What a noise! I 
am not expecting any letters.” 

The knock in question, however, proved 
to be Hermann, who, as was generally the 


the postman’s knock! 


case, had forgotten his latchkey le 1: 


il to his n other at the 


and came 


idio door, 
and sat down, regardless of whether he was 
wanted or not, between the two on the sofa, 
and took an arm of each 


‘I probably intrude,” he said, “but such 


is my intention. I’ve just seen Lady Bat 
bara, who says that the shock has not been 


too much for Mike’s father. That is a good 
thing; she says he 
much as usual. I suppose | oughtn’t to jest 
on so serious a subject, but | took my cue 
from Lady Barbara 
have blue blood too, Svivia, and we must 


be have more like ari tocrats A Tracy in 


the time of King John flirted, if no mor 
with a Comber And what = about ul 
career, Sylvia? Are 1 going to cont ‘ 
to urge your wild career, or not I ask 
with a purpose, as Blackiston propose ve 
should vive a concert together in the third 
week in July. The Queen’s Hall is vacant 
ne afternoon, and he thinks we might 

and play to them I’m on if vou are It 
will be about the last ceé ert of the ( 

too, so we shall have to do our best. Othe 


MW cS we, Of 3 invhow, will tart again mn 
the autumn with a black mark. 
are you going to start again in the autun 

It wouldn’t surprise me one bit to hear that 


Don’t be too cleve t ive, Hermant 
id Sylvia 
I don't propose to die, if vou mean that 


Oh, Blackiston had anoth« lgvestion also 


He wanted to know ft we would consider 
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land is rather disposed to be interested in 


us. He 


audiences at Leipzig 


should nave good 


The res 


to recognise poor Er g 


thinks we 
, and so on. 
a tendency, he says, 
land, a cordial intention, anyhow. I said 
that in your case there might be domestic 
which But I think | 
shall go In any case, Gracik us, Tancy play- 


considerations 


ing in Germany to Germans again. Fancy 
being listened to by a German audience: 
fancy if they approved 

Michael leaned forward, putting _ his 
elbow into Hermann’'s chest karly Decem- 
bet had already bee n mentioned as a date 
for their marriage, and as a_pre-nuptial 
journey, this seemed to him a plan ecstatic- 
| 


ally ideal. 


‘Yes, Sylvia,” he said. “The answer is 


ves. I shall come with you nu know, I 
can ee it: a triumphal pro sion, you two 
making noise ad me listenin 





onth’s tour, Hermann. Middle of 
ber till middle of November. Yes, ves 
All his tremendous 


dormant for the moment under the wonde 


pride in her singing, 


f his love, rose to the surface He knew 
what her singing meant to her, and, from 
their conversation together just now, how 
keen was her earerness tor the trict judg 
ment of those who knew, how she loved that 
austere pl le of daylight Ilere was al 
ice il opportunit er vet, ct she h ! 
won her ] ‘ i singer, had she sung 
German that Mecca of the 1 ical artist, 
ind in het ( thie and from w ich ne 
sprang Had t TT e imp ed a | 
ponement of tl rriage, he would st 
have declare I elt " for he une 

I Vv teit cl t he knew intu 
tively wi t ‘ Ck i! tl held t 
het 


Yes, ves,” he repeated, “I must hav 
what He 


mann want r \ t 1 want { want it 

Ye ! t t lo the | na th 

ked Hermat I=n't it 

question aL for ’ 

Michae felt quit ecure t the tet 
1 thie ( l i 2 l I lely nt 
rupted 

N he It » quest : 
When the Fath he hat [ an 
t ill rad ral mie to | nd 

tead ot Goodness, fancy, 2 
: to I til hed tan 
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authority to make arrange- 
remained 
Falbe, a 


bell 


powered with 
ments, and they 
talking till Mrs. 
announced that 
sounded some minutes before. 
finger in the last chapter of “Lady Ursula’ 
Ordeal,” and laid it face downwards on the 
table to resume again at the earliest pos 
moment. This opportunity wa 
eranted her when, at the 
coffee and the evening paper came in 
cether. This 
middle page. 

‘Hallo! 
The Heir 
pe ror has 
Servian plot, apparently.” 

‘Oh, what a dreadful thing,” said Mi 
‘Poor man, what 


simultaneously 
drifting in, 


had 


rain 


the dinner 


for 





ible 
close of dinner 
Hermann opened at th 
“That’s horrible! 
Austrian Im 
at Serajevo 


he Ss vid. 
Apparent of 


been murdered 


the 


” 


Falbe, opening her book. 
had he done?” 

Hfermann took a cigarette, frowning. 

It may be a match——” he began. 

Mrs. Falbe diverted her attention from 
Lady Ursula” for a moment. 

“They are on the chimney-picce, dear, 
he said, thinking he spoke of materi 
matches, 

Michael 


hing or c 


felt that Hermann 
njectured mi ominous in 
with knitted brow 
natch burn di 
officer 
ther re 


row betwee! 


caw 
thing 
this news, for he sat 
] 


eading, 


and Iecttine the 

Yes; it seems that 
implicated,” he said 
miaterials enouch already for a 
Austria and Servia without thi 

Those tiresome Balkan States,” id 
Mi Falbe, slowly immersing her 
i he I b 0] “ | 

\\ hy d ‘ t 


Austria conquer them all and 





” 


submarine 


quarre] 


a diving 
re always 
vith it: 


simple and striki 


whole Balkan que tion was her final ¢ 
tribution to the topic, for at this mor t 
he became complete] if mel ed, t 
1 0 to speak, f the outer y in 
the lucent deptl J Ursul 
Hermann ] t h tl the 
} es, and let the 7 pe lide to the , 


What will Austria do?” he 


Supposing she threaten 
outrageous way and Russia says she won't 
tand it What ther 

Michael looked act to S lvia he 
much more interested in the w hy 
dabbled the tips of her ] Is in the « 
water of her finge1 1 than 1 what Te 





mann was avi 
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She had her 


extraordinary | 


the y were 


fountain... . DB 
question to | 
Oh, I 
tel iphing, 
board 
pect da] 
the Ball 


their tor 
quietly et 
lie down 


Hermann | 


on conflagratior 
What fire-c 
The Emper 
have been at w 
him.” 
Sylvia d 
Lady B 
view of him, 
Michacl 
ni ht in tl 


denly tu 





ther 1 
ori 

did 
here conve 1 

Well, tl 
him?” he l 

Michael |] 

My dc Het 
have t 1 7 
} tne 

iti | 

rt} 
Hermann 
t 
Mi } ( +] 
id walked 

Well r J 

id “Tord, 
J r }} ( 
t] is } 
breath ¢ 
pot 
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ip ( 
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M1 alb their lives had flowed into a backwater. 

ce it m rest imobile between the 

‘ \ ‘ ) ivel it ] 1 ace pi hed and the travel 

{ t \ yet to com So it seemed to 

in t ‘ | \l ‘ then, and so veal afterwards it 
rhe d to him, as vividly as on this even- 

( the tav moon grew golden as 

( ( t climbed the empty heavens dimming the 











] OVivia \ 
I ad at S \ it of 
‘ otl hed 
l | \ 
[ nad | tside, 
‘ 
‘ cA t¢ c¢ 
t t life 
lc pi 
( { 
‘ t 


wey talked of, even though it was 


Vho spoke, seemed external to the 


the hour. They seemed to have 
point, some momentary halting 


cre peech and thought even lay 


and the need of the spirit was 


Oo exist and be conscious of its 


Sometimy for a moment his 
with its self-repre yn, its mute 
its chrysalis stirrings, formed a 
dispersed again, sometimes for a 


in wonder at what the future held, 


id trouble hat achings, pel 
ishes, the unknown knocked 
at the door of his mind, but then 
ca % ad oul welcome, and 
| while M1 kalbe finished 
Ursula, while Hermann smoked 
1 like a sentimental German, and 
| Sylvia t, sp ki occasion 
re oiten Lient, he wa in some 
vana for which its own existence 
Movement had ceased: h 
th while that divine pause 
it broke there \ no shat 
t it mpl | away like a 
hord ; M i e closed het 
| ‘ I } e would 
ca eat t of lauvhter 
motl l evel » much 
] id We had to return to 
W her 3 CVE body els« 
rred if. 
h h 
! Oh, I suppose that’s not 
Sylvia l’ve he in Leipzig and 


t a | M ci You and 
tell 














I’ve been there, too, and looked out ovet 
the immortal sea. Lieber Gott, what a sea, 
where we all come from, and where we all 
go to! We're just playing on the sand 
where the waves have cast us up tor one 
little hour. 
and the play 


Oh, the pleasant warm sand 
How [| love it.” 

He got out of his chair stretching himself, 
as Mrs. Falbe passed into the house, and 
gave a hand on each side to Michael and 
Sylvia. 

‘Ah, it was a good thing I just caught 
that train at Victoria nearly a year ago, 
he said. “If I had been five seconds later, 
[ should have missed it, and so [ should 
have missed my friend, and Sylvia would 
have missed hers, and Mike would have 
missed his. As it is, here we all are. Be 
hold the last remnant of my German sent! 
mentality evaporates, but I am filled with 
1 German desire for music. Let us come 
kinde, and have 
laughter. We 


capture this hour or prolong it. But it 


into the studio, Jiebe 


musi and cannot re- 


was good, oh, so good! I thank God for 
this hour.” 
Sylvia put her hand on her brother 


arm, looking at him with just a shade of 
anxiety, 

‘Nothing wrong, Hermann?” she asked 
“Wrong? 


less it is wrong to be happy. But we have 


There is nothing wrong u 


to go forward: my only quarrel with life 

is that I would st yp it now if I couk , so 

that time should not run on, and we should 

stay just as we are Ah, what doc th 

future hold? I am glad I do not ki 
Sylvia laughed. 

“The immediate f iture holds singit cy nd 
light refre shm«e nts, a 
It also holds a great deal of work f 
ou and me, if it is to hold Leipzig and 
lk rankfort and Munich. Oh, Herman 


n 
7g 


parently,” 


hat glorious da 
rhe walked together into the tudio, and 
as they entered Hermann looked back over 
Then he pulled 

la 


wn the blind with a rattlhk 


her into the dim garden 


Move on there aid the policeman,” 


he remarked. And so they 


T he new ibout tre murdet ot the Au 
trian Grand Duke, which, for that moment 
at dinner, had caused Hermann to pect 


with apprehen ion into the veil of the 
future, wa taken quietly enouvh b +} 
public in general in’ England It w a 


incident, no doubt, and the murdet 
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having been committed by Servians, the 
pundits of the Press gave themselves an 
opportunity for subsequently Saying that 
they were right, by conjecturing — that 
Austria might insist on a Strict inquiry into 
the circumstance and the due punishment 
of not only the actual culprits but of those 
also who perhaps were privy to the plot 
\fter three days there was but little 
uneasiness; the Stock Exchanges of the 
Kuropean capitals—those highly sensitive 
barometers of coming storm—-were but 
slightly affected for the moment, and within 
a week had steadied themselves aval 
From Austria there came no sign of any 
unreasonable demand which might lead to 
trouble with Servia, and so with Slavonic 
and | 


feeling gen rally, ry de grees that 


threatening of storm, that sudden lightning 
on the horizon pa sed out of the mind of 
the public. There had been that one flash, 
no more, and even that had not been 
answered by any rowl of thunder; the 
storm did not at once move up, and the 
r and sunny by 
Sut here 


and there were those who, like Hermann on 


heavens above were still cle: 


day and starry-kirtled at night. 


the first announcement of the catastrophe, 
scented trouble, and Michael, going to 


Aunt Barbara on itternoo! cati in U 
second week i J » it ind that she v 
one of them. 

[ distrust it all, my de he said 
him I am full of ( ( And W 
makes me more nea ! hat the 
taking it so quiet at the Austrian Emb 
and at the German I dined at e kt 
last night and at the oth a te 
nights ago, and I can’t vet body 
even the m t 1 ect ot the Secret t 

to a Ww | t it 

But per there i t to 

1d ( Michael 

L can’t belies hat \u cannot | 
ibly let at ent ot that cu 
Phere l I re 1 It 
mere] inte! »1 ist ! I ‘ 

ht to d inquil y he { that 

Id t ible mands ! 
justice hie ild have ted on U 

} ago But i it i 
nd still she makes no | feel 
that sometl he ed Dy 
me, [ quit iM ca me 
talk about af But it d t matte! 

sut what mea 
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are tied, or, rather. are 


wn troubles Anvhow, 
that I know for a fact 
t is only conjecture. 

right Who knows 

be right, and that if 


vhether we shall range 


uropean 


lar pa l 
in a hurry, Aunt Bar- 


hurry ¢ wh for us, for 


and pe rhay s Eng land, 


any She is never in a 


she 1s ready.” 


in tea and J idy Bar- 


ad lett the room again 


s an addition sum,” she 


the first step, that 
make some outrageous 
What follows Servia 


demand, and Austria begins 


to enforce it Servia 


invokes the bond of 


























blood, and Russia remonstrates with 
Austria. Her representations will be of no 
use: you may stake all you have on that; 


and eventually, since she will be unable 
to draw back she, too, will begin in het 


slow, cumbrous manner, hampered by c 
immense distances and her imperfect 
way system, to mobilise also. Then wi 
Germany, already quite prepared, show 
her hand. She will demand that Russia 
shall cease mobilisation, and again will 


Russia refuse. ‘That will set the militar 
machinery of France going. All the time 
the governments of Europe will be work 
ing for peace—all, that is, except one, 
which is situated at Berlin.” 

Michael felt inclined to laugh at this 
rapid and disastrous sequence of ominou 
forebodings; it was so completely cl 
teristic of Aunt Barbara to take the most 
violent possible view of the situation which 
no doubt had its dangers. And what 
Michael felt was felt by the enormous 
majority of English people. 

“Dear Aunt Barbara, you do get on 
quick,” he said. 

“Tt will happen quickly,” she said. 
“There is that little cloud in the east like 
a man’s hand to-day, and rather like that 
mailed fist which our sweet peaceful friend 
in Germany is so fond of talking about 
But it will spread over the sky, I tell you 
like some tropical storm. France is w 
ready, Russia is unready; only Germ 
and her marionette, Austria, the stri1 
lich she pulls, are ready.” 

‘Go on prophesying,” said Michacl. 

“T wish I could. Ever since that Scrajevo 
murder I have thought of nothing else da 
and nicht. 3ut how events will develop 
then I can’t imagine. What will England 
do? Who knows? I only know what Ger 
many thinks she will do, and that is, stand 
aside because she can’t stir with this Trish 
mill-stone round her neck. If Germar 
thought otherwise, she is perfectly capabl 
of sending a dozen submarines over to ou 
naval maneeuvres and torpedoing our batt 
hips right and left.” 

Michael lauched outright at thi 

“While a flect of Zeppelin hovers ovet 
London, and drops bombs on the \ 
Office and the Admiralty,” he suceested 

jut Aunt Barbara was not in the least 
liverted by this. 

“And if England stands aside,” she said, 

Der Tag will only dawn a little later 
hen Germany has settled with France 


lrac- 
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Russia. 


We 





Michael, unk we re run over by moto 
buses, and pray God we sh see it so 

for the vner the better, Your adorable 
Falbes, now, Sylvia and Hermann—what 


do they 


think of 


Ilermann 


upset W 


ders,” h 


hen he re 


id 
c aid, 


certainly rather rather 
id of the Serajevo mur- 
‘But he pins his faith 


the German Iimperor, whom he alluded t 


confi 
Aunt 
* Pish 
had allu 
there we 
simile.’ 
© Anyl 
musical 
said Mi 
wie  t 


ratio} 


would put out ai 


Jarbara rose in violent incredulity 


and bosh 
ded to hi 
url 


iow, he 
tout ( 
] 


bei 


a long, | 


!’ she remarked. “If he 
m as an incendiary be 





een more ense in his 


nd Sylvia are planning 


ermany in the autumn, 


remarked Aunt Barbara e1 tically. 
Why Tipper ] Michael. 
“Oh, it’s just I tam 
hall the othe ght J joll catcl 
tune to it, which has rung in my head ev 
since, That’s the sort of 1 c I lik 
something you can carry with yo 
And vour mt Michael? 
Rather in ( There are—othe 
thi s to thinl t 
Aunt Barbara t ) 
Ah, tell 1 bout them he s 
I want to t htn ( f 1 
] 1. Sylvia, Sylvia 
for the nicht ( Is she ] 5 
fair, Michael 
Michael w t for 2 moment TI 
he turned a ¢ t t face to he 
‘I can't tall ft | I 
et acc tor t ( ( ay 
That will That ( lete 
iti tor But 
Michael laugl 
Hlow can 1 ] ked here’ 
end and » | [ 
1 order me ] - oa et 
Chere Syl ) 1 m 
I must be content with that, the 
d, smiling 
Ve re, M cl 
Lady Bar! ment without 
P a] yr 
tend : Lead 
He shook 1] } l 
She ‘ to sec m¢ he : 
She still t T who made | 
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th me, poor darli think, They ay me new change may 
e who 1 in come any time it may vc only the great 
change—I m« her death: but it is possible 
1 Lag Barl ’ [ before that that mind will clear again. 
ke Sir Jame me t cecasionally hap 
It w ened, like like inlight after a 
| 1 to J] t torn aa It ( od if that hap- 
with ti ed I ld ‘ most anything to 
| el that sl I were together again, as 
I rink e were 
Barbara, childless, felt something of 
2 moth ood. Michael’ mplicity and his 
ct were already known to her, but 
the that e had never yet known the strength of 
\ ed, that him You could lean on Michael. In his 
ict, undem« trative way he supported 
. 2 mul ¢ mplete 5 a ( ld there was 
er WV possibility of rity ‘ 
t God b! you, 1 le he said, 
\ - Cad shoe 
‘ to 1 : . 
» he CHAPTER XIil 
: T em t 
THE RISING STORM 
‘ ec! 
. now NE cl t morning about a 
week M el w sitting t 
l m ] rt-sleeve bu 
le é t at the other 
4 } - end , ne was calling 
hit t t ot lar greatet 
k just tance at t h the last 
] ry.’ The of 1] Sach han attend to 
I k, t! vl t ani ‘ it | VC to y to 
help wonder | 1 it 1 across him 
t mmo t that it \ » Wanted to 
to her mo peak tf ht be new 
wine ] ] 4 ( kk ped 
In’t wonder about from th a bar, and 
Sir Jar t | et floor 
noth ‘ But it w ( r { d compared 
” to the it W ( f ’ Hermann 
ho wanted to But Hermann, it 
t t they were to me 1. wat ( hin 1? ently, and 
r I found each oth would be with 
t rd T d ri In ten mi t 
y, She was hay But the Bach 1 ad was broken ind 
\ ( ytl ] | 5 lit t W h while t ne 
n spite t the ke these {« minutes, 
t ne.” t down t v and idly took 
} > it, Michael.” the mor pan which as vet he had 
t ( ( | rric 1 over breaks 
L l t t tt no. The musie 
ement t tside page first ad 
] t ed m t tl concert by 
t ] l live vet { Falbe " \ t lace in five 
tt ] ‘ v vertised, he wondered 
that that 
















































why he could have said whatever he 


not 

had to say on the telephone, instead of 
cutting things short with the 
that he 


would come round at once. 


curt statement 


wished to see him urgently, and 


Phen remember 


ing that Francis had been playing cricket 
for the Guards vesterday, he turned briskly 
over to the last page of sporting news, and 


found that his cousin had distinguished him 


self by making no runs at all, but by miss 
ing two expensive catches in the deep field 
Krom there, after a slight inspection of a 


couple of advertisement columns, he worked 
back to the middle | 
and the 

of kings. 


such 


af, where were leaders 
news of nations and the movement 
All this last week he had scanned 
items with a gr 


the 


wine sense of amuse 


ment in recollection of Hermann’s dis 


quiet over the Serajevo murders, and Aunt 
Barbara’s more detailed and vivid prog 
nosfications of coming danger, for nothing 
more had happened, and he supposed 

vaguely only, since the affair had begun to 
fade from his mind—that Austria had made 


and that since he satisfied 


there was no public pr 


inquiries, was 
uuncement to be 
made, 
The 
the 
moment, but presently he gi 
folded, and a big black 
eye A half column below it contained the 
demands which Austria had the 
Note addressed to the S« rvian Government 
A glance was sufficient to show that they 


hot 


pape I a 


breeze from the window made 
for a 
it it satisfactorily 


he adline 


Jittle unmanageable 
met his 


made in 


were framed in the most truculent and 
threatening manner possible to imagine 
They were not the reasonable proposal that 
one State had a pertect right to make to 


another on the murder in 


State 


I arbitrary 


question of a 
, 


which the subjects of that other wert 
they were 
threat 
pendant and an inferior 
Michael had read them 
a growing sense of uneasine 
of how Lady Barbara’s first 
had been fulfilled, when Hermann came in. 


He pointed to the pape Michael he ld 


involved; 


dictation, a level 


against a de 
throuch twice with 
at the thought 


anticipations 


Ah, you have pocre OM, h said Per 
haps you can gue what 1 wanted to see 
you about.” 

Connected with the Austrian Not 
asked Michael. 

i Yes.” 
I have not the vacuest idea.” 
Hermann sat down on the arm of hi 


chair. 
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“Mike, I’m going 
day,” he said Now do ye 
I’m German! 

‘You mean that Germany 
of this? 

It is obvious, isn’t it: 
couldn’t have been made 
sent of Austria ally And 
vranted, Servia will app 
And. and then God k 


happen. In the event of th: 
must be in my Fatherland re 
nec al 


You mean you think it p 
Oo to war with 
Yes, | 
right, if there is that po 


be away from my country 


Russia ask 


think it possible, 


back to ( 


u 


1s 


Tho 
without the cor 
the 


sermany to- 


understand? 


at the back 


se demands 


won't be 

to Russ 
\ t ma 
ening, | 

t erve 

rl uu WwW 


“But the Emperor, the re-engine wl 
you said would quench any flagrati 

He is away vachting He ent off after 
the visit of the Brit h fleet t NK Who 
knows whether, before he vets back, thing 
may have gone too ( t 1 see tl 
] must vo Wouldn't you I wert 
me Suppose you were in Get ny 
wouldn’t you hurry home 

Michael wa ent, Hert 
again: 

“And if there j troubl with R 
Krance, I take it bound to join he 
And if France ] hi what will Engl 
do?” 

Phe reat shad of 1] ppre p 
Storm ell « ( M I I eve out 
the sultry I hing i wu n ! er 
darket 

‘Ah, vou think that iske Michae 

Hermann put | hand « Mich 
shoulder. 

Mike, you're the est Ire 1 I have 
said, “and soon, please God, y re ¢ 
to marry the girl who is everyll eis ! 
the world to ‘ You ts make up 0 
world really—vou two and my moth 
how No other individ ial count ! 
the same cla You |} ww that, I expect 
But there is one tl tl 1 that 
nationality. It counts first. Noth 
body, not even S \ rom n ‘ 
can stand between me and t I expet 
you know that also, jor you nearly 4 
vear ago, what Gi » me Perl 
I may be quite \ ) it ali—a 
the ravitvy, | mea ol the ituation, « 
perhay in a fl day tu J ma 
come racing he ' Ye I said 























ned on his he 
| Michael the 
things had suddenly 


rulder 
world, 
lity of nightmare 
he ground of this 
ch had darkened 
ral and speculative, 
ed by the 


ivilised 


horror of 
nations and 
must share, had, 
t, not vet 
of all the ¢ 
moment only just 


Said it 
‘abinets 
ive » as to secure 


but, in spite of this, 


htmare grew in in 
nn’s determina- 


this 





h made 
e it was beginning to 
life, he had 


1 desire to combat 
that Hermann 
) he aid, 

a | e ust 


( of courst 
tel i. 2 may ix 
But I can’t risk 
G if—if the 


| \ the k 

> , mere 

nd p ble 

‘ ul tel ble 
cak which 

| ] 
c. ul ‘ 
} Tale that 
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1 1 
nana Was there, 


when Sylvia's ceased for a 
moment, and then 


Mike, old boy,” 


rot to face the 


Was resumed, 
said Hermann, “we've 


unfaceable, and believe that 


the incredible is possible. I may be all 
wrong about it, and, as I say, in a few days’ 
time [ may come racing back. But, on the 
other hand, thi may be our last talk 
together, for L go off this afternoon. So 
let's face it 

He paused al ment 

“Tt may be that bef re long I shall be 


“And 
may be that 
fighting Eng- 


fighting for my Fatherland,” he said 


if there is to be fighting, it 


Germany will before long be 


land. There I shall be on one side, and, 
since naturally you will back into the 
Guards, you will be fightine on the other. 


[ shall be doing my best to kill English 


men, whom I love, and they will be 
doing their best to kill me and_ those 
of mv blood Chere the horror of 
it, and it’s that we must face. If 


we met in a_bavonet charge, Mike, I 


should have to « t to run you 


love one 


that. Or, if 


d vet [ shouldn't 
and you must know 


through, ar 
bit the less, 


you 


you ran me through, I should have to die 
loving vou just the same as before, and 
hoping you would live happy for ever 
nd ever, as the story-books say, with 
Sylvia 

Hermann, don't go, said Michael sud 
denly. 

Mike, vou didn’t mean that,” he said. 


Michael 
ilence 


N - it is ul I, he 


him for a moment in 


looked t 


replied 


Hermann looked round S the clock on 
the chimney-piece chimed 

“T must be going,” he said. “I needn't 
ay anything to you about Sylvia, because 
it I could say is in your heart already 


jolly world, Mike, 


Well, we’ve met in this 


{1 we've been great friends Neither you 
r I could find a greater friend than we've 
been to each other I bless God for this last 
I It be the happiest in my life 
Now what else is there Your music: don't 
ever be lazy about vour musk It’s worth 
while taking afl the pains you can about 
it Do you remember the evening when 
I first tried Variatior Let 
‘ | the t one ow I want 
et ] I Le Ct | yw does 

- 
He eld hi h those lon slim 


moment abov: 




































the keys, then plunged into the glorious riot 
of the full chords and scales, till the room 
rang with it. The last chord he held for a 
moment, and then sprang up. 

“Ah, that’s good,” he said. “And now 
I’m going to say good-bye, and go without 
looking round.” 

“But might I see you off this afternoon? ’ 
asked Michael. 


“No, please don’t. Station partings are 
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fussy and disagreeable. I want to say 
good-bye to you here in your quict room, 
just as I shall say good-bye to Sylvia at 
home. Ah, Mike, yes, both hands and 
smiling. May God give us other meetings 
and talks and companionship and years of 
love, my best of friends. Good-bye.” 
Then, as he had said, he walked to th 
door without looking round, and _ next 
moment it had closed behind him. 


[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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A MINISTER’S PIGEON-:HOLES 


A Chapter of Reminiscences 


By A WEST COUNTRY VICAR 


n the head of the man 
t invented pigeon-holes! He 
was a public He did a 
h ] he knew, and well deserves 
pedestalin the Temple of Fame. And 
lo not write from the view 


benefactor. 





nt of tl 1 politician who regards 
n-hol 1 convenient receptac le for 
pl rment of petitions and 
r troublesome documents, salves his 
ce fessing to think of these 
1 comr cations as simply “ filed for 
ference,”’ and rejoices greatly that 
thus ] sight of them without 

ly destroying them. 
But I am thinking of them as a place 
t] inister of to-day bottles up at 
t iples of his daily experience in the 
f corres] Like the proverbial 
lish weather, the minister’s life is variable 
| “streaky ’’—storm and sunshine are 
] l indications of this can 
lily d by looking through his 
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Naturally, rmal circumstances, 
it bull ! correspondence finds 

y, wit] few h urs after its receipt, 

to the wast per basket. The questions 
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character. I speak from experience when I 
say that an examination of these receptacles, 
after the lapse of a year or two, will prove 
an interesting and instructive proceeding. 
During a period of convalescence recently 
I spent some hours in looking through some 
of the stores of papers that had thus gathered, 
and time after time my mind was carried 
back to long-forgotten incidents of a more 
or less painful or pleasant character, and as 
I waded through these reminders of events 
that had passed from my memory, I felt 
humbled or encouraged, cheered or chas- 
tened, according to the nature of the letter, 


Grateful Letters 

For instance, I discovered a few epistles— 
would that it were my happy lot to receive 
a multitude like them !—breathing expres- 
sions of intense gratitude to God for light 


and deliverance given. I remember the 
writer well—an_ attractive, stylish girl, 


who, because of her musical abilities, had 
been asked to organist at a 
at which I happened to be one 
Up to this time she had 


officiate as 


Convention 


of the speakers, 

had no higher ambition than to please 
her large circle of friends, and to make 
the best of this life, with never a serious 
thought about anything beyond — just 
an ordinary, bright, well- disposed _ girl 
of the better class I had been led to 
speak of the joys of the wholly surrendered 


life, and at the close of the evening meeting 


I found her waiting, with an evident desire 


to have some conversation with me. She 
was bewildered, and not a little anxious, 
and, without hesitation, expressed her frank 
incredulity that the Master either wanted 


her or could do anything with her if she 
her life to Him. Little by little, 
however, she was led to realise that even 
an offering that 


\ ielce d 


her musical gifts might be 
He could and would use if she herself were 
consecrated, and that night she placed her- 
self her His 
hand Since then, notwithstanding many 


and future unreservedly in 










































a hard conflict with the habits of a lifetime, 
and many a temptation from her so-called 
friends to forsake the new life upon which 
she had entered, she held fast to the Lord, 
and was soon engaged in happy Christian 
eff rt for others, 

Ah, well! Such letters are full of cheer 
at all times. Thank God for them. Let 
me put them back again—a little bit of 
sunshine that I can turn to when things 
look hopeless and life seems altogether a 
failure. Bottle them up once more for use 
in days to come. They will come to me 
again some day, I doubt not—as they have 
done this time—as a message of cheer from 
the loving heart of the great Father of us 
all, 


From the Pen of the Critics 

What are these ? Something of a totally 
different character certainly. I am fairly 
accustomed to having my _ theological 
position criticised and assailed ; but here is 
someone who attacks and challenges it in the 
most unqualified manner. It appears that 
some remarks of mine as to the priesthood 
of all believers had roused his indignation 
and wrath, and, with more force than polite- 
ness, he pointed out to me that I was simply 
a disgrace to my profession! If I did not 
believe in the powers of the priesthood as 
vested wholly and solely in the ordained 
ministry of the Church | had no right to call 
myself a Churchman, etc. etc. The corre 
spondence closed—so far as his letters were 
concerned—with a demand that I should be 
prepared to receive him and act as his 
father-confessor! I suppose my reply—of 
which I did not keep a copy—was not very 
encouraging, and did not seem to promise a 
very happy time for him if he came to me 
with that in view—at any rate, he never 
came, and I heard no more from him. 

Another correspondent, who had never 
learned the lesson not to meddle with what 
did not concern him, wrote me the letters | 
find next, on the occasion of one of my 
visits to America. I can only presume that 
they were meant to be sarcastic, for he tells 
me, in sO many words, that he was under 
the impression that I was paid to minister 
to my own congregation and not for trying 
to teach Americans their duty! I do not 
know that I ever set myself such a formid 
able task! However, as I discovered that 


the writer lived several miles away from 
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our church, and never on any pretext what- 
ever darkened its doors, I failed to see any 
ground for criticism, so far as he was con- 
cerned, and I am afraid that J treated his 
communications with but scant courtesy. 
Still, I bottled up his letters in order that I 
might be reminded from time to time how 
closely and constantly our actions are 
watched and discussed by others. 

Another little batch unfolded a sad, sad 
story of an earnest Christian worker griev- 
ously wronged by one from whom she might 
reasonably have expected nothing but sym- 
pathy and encouragement and help. Gradu- 
ally she was driven from her moorings, lost 
all faith, all hope, all joy, gave up her work 
for Christ in sheer disgust, and was driven 
into a state bordering on absolute despera- 
tion and weariness of life. Thank God, the 
light dawned again for her, and later epistles 
tell of happiness restored and work resumed, 
but it had wellnigh been a case of hopeless 
shipwreck. Such letters as I had from her 
meant both tears and smiles—both sorrow 
and joy—both clouds and sunshine. Bottle 
them up once more; some day they will 
serve to cheer me again when dealing with 
some case as sad and as apparently hopeless. 


Precious Sunshine 

Sunshine again! Letters these that are 
becoming increasingly precious as the years 
roll by—letters written to me by my own 
children, some of them being the first 
epistles that ever came from their pen or 
pencil. One or two of these were written 
many years ago by our eldest boy, who has 
lately been called to higher Service, and 
has beheld the Face of the Master whom 
he had learned, during his brief life, to love 
so well. Need I say that these are un 
speakably dear 

Enough. No need to speak of others, of 
ali kinds. I have simply mentioned 4a 
number taken at random from my pigeon 
holes, and as I replace them | inwardly 
register a note of praise for all the sunshine 

yes, and for all the dark clouds these 
letters represent, and determine that if ever 
J become despondent and feel that life and 
work are a dismal failure, I shall turn agai" 
to these depositories in the confident @€X- 
pectation of finding something there that, 
reminding me of the past, will help to 
scatter the clouds and bring back the sul 


shine into heart and life. 
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He asked the question, not because he 
doubted her understanding, but because he 
felt an overpowering desire to hear her 
speak. 

“Oh, yes, sir, I understand,” said the 
youngest teacher demurely, with a little 
echo of Mrs. Rice’s wonderment. Again 
she raised her eyes to his, and in them he 
read boundless awe and respect. For the 
youngest teacher was very young and this 
was her first term of teaching, and the sleek 
black head of the superintendent was not 
as the head of a mere man at all, but was 
surrounded by an almost visible halo of 
authority. The chance words that issued 
from his lips were law of that supreme and 
incorruptible type which forms the statutes 
and the civil code. 

For some reason the superintendent sup- 
pressed a sigh as he rose to open the door 
The heat, he reflected again, 
followed the 


for the two. 
was unbearable. His eyes 
slender figure of the youngest teacher. The 
principal’s look followed his. She nodded 
her head. 

“ She is quite the most promising material 


the Normal school sent us this vear,”’ she 
said in lower tones. ‘‘ She is intelligent and 
obedient, and has a fine grasp of the system. 
I expect something rather unusual from 
hei 

They both stood for a moment looking 
fter the youngest teacher She bad crossed 
the hall now and was mounting the broad 
tairs, worn into uneven bumps and hollows 
by the tread of little feet 
was outlined rather clearly against a window 


Her slender figure 
on the landing Che superintendent noted 
her demure dress of grey-blue linen, stiffly 
laundered. He saw the immaculate white 
collar and cuffs which enclosed her delicate 
throat and wrists His eye rested on the 
strained back into a decorous 


unny hair, 


knot from which only a wandering curl or 


two had dared to escape From head to 








































a hard conflict with the habits of a lifetime, 
and many a temptation from her so-called 
friends to forsake the new life upon which 
she had entered, she held fast to the Lord, 
and was soon engaged in happy Christian 
eff rt for others. 

Ah, well! Such letters are full of cheer 
at all times. Thank God for them. Let 
me put them back again—a little bit of 
sunshine that I can turn to when things 
look hopeless and life seems altogether a 
failure. Bottle them up once more for use 
in days to come. They will come to me 
again some day, I doubt not—as they have 
done this time—as a message of cheer from 
the loving heart of the great Father of us 
all, 


From the Pen of the Critics 

What are these ? Something of a totally 
different character certainly. I am fairly 
accustomed to having my _ theological 
position criticised and assailed ; but here is 
someone who attacks and challenges it in the 
most unqualified manner. It appears that 
some remarks of mine as to the priesthood 
of all believers had roused his indignation 
and wrath, and, with more force than polite- 
ness, he pointed out to me that I was simply 
a disgrace to my profession! If I did not 
believe in the powers of the priesthood as 
vested wholly and solely in the ordained 
ministry of the Church | had no right to call 
myself a Churchman, etc. etc. The corre 
spondence closed—so far as his letters were 
concerned—with a demand that I should be 
prepared to receive him and act as his 
father-confessor! I suppose my reply—of 
which I did not keep a copy—was not very 
encouraging, and did not seem to promise a 
very happy time for him if he came to me 
with that in view—at any rate, he never 
came, and I heard no more from him. 

Another correspondent, who had never 
learned the lesson not to meddle with what 
did not concern him, wrote me the letters | 
find next, on the occasion of one of my 
visits to America. I can only presume that 
they were meant to be sarcastic, for he tells 
me, in so many words, that he was under 
the impression that I was paid to minister 
to my own congregation and not for trying 
to teach Americans their duty! J] do not 
know that I ever set myself such a formid 
able task! However, as I discovered that 
the writer lived several miles away from 
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our church, and never on any pretext what- 
ever darkened its doors, I failed to see any 
ground for criticism, so far as he was con- 
cerned, and I am afraid that I treated his 
communications with but scant courtesy. 
Still, I bottled up his letters in order that I 
might be reminded from time to time how 
closely and constantly our actions are 
watched and discussed by others. 

Another little batch unfolded a sad, sad 
story of an earnest Christian worker griey- 
ously wronged by one from whom she might 
reasonably have expected nothing but sym- 
pathy and encouragement and help. Gradu- 
ally she was driven from her moorings, lost 
all faith, all hope, all joy, gave up her work 
for Christ in sheer disgust, and was driven 
into a state bordering on absolute despera- 
tion and weariness of life. Thank God, the 
light dawned again for her, and later epistles 
tell of happiness restored and work resumed, 
but it had wellnigh been a case of hopeless 
shipwreck. Such letters as I had from her 
meant both tears and smiles—both sorrow 
and joy—both clouds and sunshine. Bottle 
them up once more; some day they will 
serve to cheer me again when dealing with 
some case as sad and as apparently hopeless. 


Precious Sunshine 

Sunshine again! Letters these that are 
becoming increasingly precious as the years 
roll by—letters written to me by my own 
children, some of them being the first 
epistles that ever came from their pen or 
pencil. One or two of these were written 
many years ago by our eldest boy, who has 
lately been called to higher Service, and 
has beheld the Face of the Master whom 
he had learned, during his brief life, to love 
so well. Need I say that these are un 
speakably dear 

Enough. No need to speak of others, ¢ 
all kinds. I have simply mentioned a 
number taken at random from my pigeon- 
holes, and as I replace them I inwardly 
register a note of praise for all the sunshine 

ves, and for all the dark clouds these 
letters represent, and determine that if ever 
I become despondent and feel that lite and 
work are a dismal failure, I shall turn agai 
to these depositories in the confident e€X- 
pectation of finding something there that, 
reminding me of the past, will help to 
scatter the clouds and bring back the sum 
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He asked the question, not because he 
doubted her understanding, but because he 
felt an overpowering desire to hear her 
speak. 

“Oh, yes, sir, I understand,” said the 
youngest teacher demurely, with a little 
echo of Mrs. Rice’s wonderment. Again 
she raised her eyes to his, and in them he 
read boundless awe and respect. For the 
youngest teacher was very young and this 
was her first term of teaching, and the sleek 
black head of the superintendent was not 
as the head of a mere man at all, but was 
surrounded by an almost visible halo of 
authority. The chance words that issued 
from his lips were law of that supreme and 
incorruptible type which forms the statutes 
and the civil code. 

For some reason the superintendent sup- 
pressed a sigh as he rose to open the door 
for the two. The heat, he reflected again, 
was unbearable. His eyes followed the 
slender figure of the youngest teacher. The 
principal's look followed his. She nodded 
her head. 

‘She is quite the most promising material 
the Normal school sent us this year,”’ she 
said in lower tones. ‘“‘ She is intelligent and 
obedient, and has a fine grasp of the system. 
I expect something rather unusual from 
het 

Chey both stood for a moment looking 
fter the youngest teachet She had crossed 
the hall now and was mounting the broad 

irs, worn into uneven bumps and hollows 
by the tread of little feet 

outlined rather clearly against a window 


Her slender figure 
the landing Che superintendent noted 
her demure dress of grey-blue linen, stiffly 
laundered. He saw the immaculate white 
collar and cuffs which enclosed her delicate 
throat and wrists His eye rested on the 
unny hair trained back into a decorous 
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foot she was irreproachable, the perfect 
product of the great system. 

As she mounted the stairs, the superin- 
tendent seemed to see how the rounded 
curves of her face and figure would grow 
some day angular and determined. The 
rebellious sunshine of her hair would lose 
its lustre and lie smoothly subdued against 
the fair young head. The softly curving 
red lips would draw into a firm line, and 
the sweet, shy, wondering look of those blue 
eyes would change to the steady, assured 
regard of the perfect teacher. It was all 
quite as it should be—and yet again he 
sighed. 

“It is very warn indeed,” he said 
irrelevantly. 

The youngest teacher heard the sound of 
his voice and glanced down. Finding their 
eyes upon her, she guessed that they had 
been speaking of her. Her heart beat quickly 
at the thought of even passing mention in 
high places, her cheeks flushed, her eyelids 
drooped in a sweet, shamed sort of way. 
Then she turned the corner of the stair and 
passed from their sight. 

The youngest teacher crossed the upper 
hall and entered her own room, Fifteen 
minutes of the noon hour were gone and she 
must eat her lunch. She thought gratefully 
of the big orange tucked away in her lunch 
box, and smiled to remember, nestling beside 
it, a little box of toffee, made in secret over 
the gas jet the evening before. When she 
miled, her mouth dimpled at the corners 
like a child’s. She was disgracefully fond 
of sweets. It was a weakness she quite 
meant to conquer some time, Perhaps when 
she got her first promotion. 

She went over to her cloak-room where 
he had left her lunch. The door was 
locked. She paused a moment with her 
hand on the knob, and the laughter died out 
of her face. Within that room was Patrick 
Sheehan, the boy who, at two o clock, when 
the other children came back from their 
homes, was to be publicly expelled. 

She turned the door knob and listened. 
kor the better part of half an hour before 
she went downstairs the litthe room had 
echoed to the blows of Patrick's feet and 
fists and the hoarse cries of his unavailing 
rag Patrick had been the one keen dis 
appointment of an otherwise happy term. 


Most of the other children were her devoted 
laves, but Patrick’s nature, warped and 
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embittered by some cause she could not 
understand, was proof against all her 
blandishments, His outbursts of temper, 
his sullen defiance, and the frequent punish- 
ments they necessitated, had brought down 
the average of her room alarmingly, and 
although she felt that no real blame was 
attached to her, yet she had grown very 
nervous over the repeated disturbances, 
Her determination to bring him safely 
through to the end of the year had given way 
gradually, and this morning’s performance 
had seen the end of her patience. During 
the recess period he had knocked down one 
of the younger boys and taken his knife, a 
new one with wonderful blades and a tiny 
saw and file, a recent birthday gift. The 
boys had flocked to the youngest teac her in 
a body, demanding justice. The tussle with 
Patrick that had foliowed before her re- 
capture of the knife had been a humiliating 
experience. She had been forced to call 
help to get him safely locked into the cloak- 
room and—she pulled back her linen cutt 
and looked at the angry mark of a set ol 
firm young teeth in her delicate flesh. She 
had not mentioned this to the superin- 
tendent. Some instinct had warned her to 
keep silence. 

Her face was grave and rather suspicious 
as she softly unlocked the doot and entered 
the room. She felt that the silence was 


ominous. ‘The half light confused her fora 
moment, then she caught sight of a little 
figure huddled together on the bench and 
she started forward with a quick impulse of 
fear. But the boy even breathing as she 
bent over him reassured her, He was 
heavily asleep. Ilis body was sprawled 
uncouthly across the bench in an attitude ol 
exhaustion. Hlis face was red with the heat 
of the closed room, but there was a pinched 
look about his half-open mouth as Uo Ut 
torm of emotions that had shaken him that 
last hour had tried his puny body beyond 
it powers ol endurance ‘To the youngest 
teacher he seemed unexpectedly a pitiful 
little figure, and she knelt down beside him 
and looked carnestly into his face Ilis head 
had slipped to one side at an uncomfortable 
angle, his hair was matted and wet with the 
heat, his face was dirty and stained, She 
bent over him more closely. Yes, there 
were the unmistakable marks of tears upon 
his grimy checks, 

She lifted his relaxed body into a more 
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rapturous moments that he held that knife 
in his hands! What an agony of loss and 
defeat when it was taken from his possession. 

There was a sudden noise of feet in the 
yard outside, and the calling of shrill childish 
voices. Then, while the youngest teacher, 
sick and white, sank to her knees beside 
him, Patrick awoke. 

He saw her there and his vague look 
grew sullen. Then he, too, heard the noises 
outside and his sharp little face became 
anxious. 

“What yer goin’ ter do ter me?” he 
demanded. 

Ihe youngest teacher was breathing fast 
as if she had been running. ‘‘ When all the 
children are back, then the principal and the 
superintendent are going to come and we 
are going to expel you publicly before them 
all. And then 

He shrank back from her; loneliness and 
terror seemed to stare at her out of his 
pinched face. He looked up into her eyes. 
What he saw there she did not know, but 
suddenly he clung to her with a little 
strangled cry. 

Miss Seward,” called a voice outside, 
It was the principal, Mrs. Rice. Bells were 
ringing, the music had begun for the children 
to march in, her place was with them, She 
rose and lifted Patrick to his feet. 
she said, taking his dirty little 
Then she opened the 


‘Come,” 
hand tightly in hers. 
door of the cloak-room and confronted the 
principal. A terrible feeling was taking 
possession of her. In all her life she had 
never known such a thing, but she felt that 
she was about to protest against the decision 
of those in authority She was convinced 
that to expel Patrick would be a fatal mis- 
take, and she knew that she was going to 


she, the youngest teacher, 


tell them s 
whose only hope of promotion lay in un- 
questioning obedience to orders. 

I thought you would be busy with him,’ 
aid Mrs. Rice, ‘‘ so I asked Miss Hastings to 
look out for your line. Has he given you 


any more troublk 
No,” said the youngest teacher. 

“ Well, you'll soon be rid of him. I sup- 
pose you'll draw a long sigh of relief then ?” 

‘Mrs. Rice,”’ said the youngest teacher in 
a very small voice 

Mrs. Rice turned back from the door 
“What is the matter Are you ill?” she 
asked, 
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and there was no rebuke in it, only a tender 


music which made the words seem like a 
caress 
rell me all about it,’’ he said. 
She raised her eyes Ile was smiling 


down at her. Her heart gave a quick leap, 
then began to beat freely, gladly. 


She felt her fear of him slip away from her 


once and for all time. She knew that he 
was going to understand, 

He is so little,’’ she said, ‘‘ so ragged 
and dirty, and his mother is’ dead. 


clumsy arrange- 
Phat is why 


See——-” she held out the 
ment of wheels and pulleys. 
Patrick wanted the knife 
Patrick,” 
Che pinched face grew sharp with anxiety, 


said the superintendent. 


but the youngest teacher smiled radiantly. 
She felt sure of what was coming. 
Patrick, would you like another chance: 
rhe boy shuffled his feet 
Then he nodded vigorously, 


beyond him. 


and gulped., 


speer h was 


‘A chance to grow up into a fine boy and 


learn how to make real machinery like 


this 
Again Patrick did not 


peak, but a light 
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came into his face that no one had ever seen 
there before. 
“You are right,’’ said the superintendent 
to the youngest teacher, ‘‘ understanding is 
Patrick shall 


have it, my boy, because 


above discipline. have his 


chance this lady 
believes in you and has made me believe in 


, 


you. You are not going to disappoint us 


There were tears in Patrick's sullen eves 
now, they began to roll down his cheeks, he 
sniffed audibly. 

* Run along now and take ten minutes in 
the open air, Then come back and show us 
how you can work 

‘You 
youngest 
Patrick. 

Impulsively she held out her hand to 
him He took held it They 
looked long at each other, the tall man and 
the little blue-eyed teacher, looked until the 
softened 


ais 


breathed — the 
door 


understooc 


teacher as the closed on 


and close, 


superintendent's dignity into the 
man’s tendernes 

‘ Of course I understood,” he whispered 
“And there’s something I 
understand. May I 


you what it To 


quickly. now 
l 


want you to come to 


you to night and tell 
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IIe last t Derby groups ” have her leave-takin M practically, she 
beer compul n cannot help feeling a measure of uncertainty 
the married met about her position and prospects in the 
hall have all too home of which she was once so assured a 
broken up and the member As a m of fact, since her 
for perhaps marriage she ha her individuality 
t brir the conflict has developed ; she h accommodated her 
| | sternly a nature and her habits to the requirements 
reserves We of her new partner, and it is not a little 
ieht of war difficult to resume her old position in relation 
n, or Swiss to her mother and the old home circle. The 
N hen we con position is vastly complicated if there are 
it have children We have heard a great deal about 
f estion t “ equality of sacrifice ”’ (as if war 1s not and 
matter for the was not always the most cruelly unequal of 
il matter of agents, killing one and fattening another) 
1 tizens of all ranks. and about “single men first.” Really, 


<§Jo little seems to have been made of the 
Bact difference between the woman with children 
“ack to the Old Home and her married sister without. Much has 


DAY ! ordinary every been said about the nation’s need of children, 
tel t I I that young and we shall hear a great deal more when 
nhs ith the iter the war Is over. But the State does very 

tary state o1 little or nothing to encourage or help the 

home John middle-class family That, however, is a 

pulsion—has ubject I may deal with some other time. 

the problem Phe wife without children can, and in many 

Iterent ording to cases will, find some work in office or factory 
r the emergency and, with the separation allowance, may be 

young married in a position of economic independence if 

a Ae t pathetic in not attluence. But the mother is tied by 
rl having to her children, and, with the best will in the 

heme SI world, it must of nece ty lead to difficulties 

the romant when mother and children are guests en 


that surrounded } and indetinitely at grandmother's, 


































THE 
Two Families in One House 


Big RE is another alternative to staying 
t h alon that is the co 


plan. Many temporarily bereft 


V1V will, doubtl , give up their houses 
1 | boarde or sub-tenants, or 
rators with others This war 1 

‘ I new departut all round, from 
women conductors to Daylight Saving, and 


at all why the cruel neces- 
of the situation should not lead to 
teresting 


dc me tic. Why sh 


xperiments in the region 


man and wife, 


as a matter of course, have a house to them- 
elves ? Why should every wife and mother 
have to do her own cooking, ber own hous« 
keeping ? The theory of co-operative house- 
keeping has been suggested before, it is 
true, and tried in a fe isolated cases. But 


; regards middle-cl Britain generally, we 
haven’t even flirted with the idea! Co- 
peration, system, communal endeavour 
ll be more and more the order of the day. 
Phe Government inspector and the recruiting 


officer have made great and repeated assaults 
on the sacred rights isolation of the 
Ee nelishman home, ll we learn spec lal 

tion and division of | ur in homecraft, 


1 co-operative housekeeping as a result 


<je 
Some People we Forget 

— I have said about the call to the 
married will, doubtless, be anticipated 

( ull sides long before these lines appeat 
r we go to press some way ahead. But I 
onder if anyone will anticipate me by call 
attention to some lesser-known cases of 
hip ? Now that there is such keen de- 
1 for women’s work we are apt to think 
that any woman can, temporarily at any 
, command her job and her price. But 
| pirant employed 





ke the case of the k 


the fine arts, etc. If you have any pity 

) Spare after consoling Mrs. John Smith, 
think of the poor little struggling artist 
her sketche round an unkind 


iny of the pro 
fessions is the first to be lit by war, bad 


trade, economic disturban¢ Che magazine 
editor and publisher spend many anxious 
] rs in times like these trying to mak« 
* but the first person to suffer is 
ttle-known artist or author, the 

ling music teacher, the elderly com 

| 1 Ah, me! What tales could be 
t of the war as it ches some of our 


most re table streets! ‘True, there is a 


Prince of Wales’s Fund, and I believe that a 
trickle of that vast accumulation of wealth 
is finding its way to some of our poor 
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educated ”’ classes But, whoever is buy- 
ing cheap jewellery and gramophones, or 
pleasure-riding in motors just now, you may 
be sure that these people have no need of 
the exhortation to economy. War inspires 
artists, but it does not keep them. Of 
course, they can get other work, but a B.A. 
cannot become a_ bus-conductor, nor an 
artist drive a motor. 


se 

Men who are not Wanted 
W! can understand the plight of the 

frail woman not fitted for manual 
work, but it is a little difficult to believe that 
just now there are men who are “ not 
wanted.” ‘The fit, surely, are in the Army, 
the unfit replacing their stronger brothers. 
Yet here is a graduate of the University 
writing to the papers complaining that 
whereas his landlady’s daugiht has now 
found a job at thirty shillings a week, he 
cannot get one at half that sum. ‘The other 
day I heard of a singular case. A highh 
gifted chemist prior to the war spent years 
in research work in Germany, specialising in 
dyes. Returning to England for a fort- 
night’s holiday in the fateful July, 1914, he 
was suddenly cut off by the war from his 
papers and belongings in Germany, and 
found himself stranded in this country. 
The proper thing to say would be that he 1s 
now doing invaluable work in connection 
with the newly-created dye industry m 
this country, and earning a salary of some 
thousands a year. Alas! he has at last found 
a meagre livelihood, and carns the munificent 
sum of —— but, there, 1 must not give 
away secrets: the Censor might iteriere. 


se 
Thankful, after all! 


M* little talk has, perhaps, turned out 
not so cheerful as it should be. Some 
cases are sad, and it is inevitable that such 
vital dislocation such as we have witnessed 
should produce individual hardship. — but 
do we always remember how amazingiy 
prosperous we are on the whole, despite the 
long protracted war, despite rising puem, 


despite conscription ? That, after all, 1s 
the great fact. Looking at the situation 
clearly and soberly, we ought to be wonder- 
fully ‘thankful to God for the safety and 
comfort we still enjoy; perhaps—who 
knows ?—we shall soon have cause for evel 
greater thanks- 
giving. We will 
work on, hope on, 


and keep . cheer ————— 
ful. 
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The Call of To day 
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So 
A Bit of Her Birthd 
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ay 















F, instead of a gem, or even a flower, we 
would cast the gift of a lovely thought 
into the heart of a friend, that would be 
giving as the angels must give.—GEORGE 
MACDONALD, 
<sse 
Restless Heart, don’t Worry so 
SAR restless heart, be still! Don’t fret 
and worry so ; 
God hath a thousand ways His love and help 
to show : 
Just trust, and trust, and trust, until His 
will you know. 


Dear restless heart, be still; for peace is 
God's own smile, 

His love can every wrong and sorrow reconcile. 

Just love, and love, and love, and calmly wait 
awhile. 


Dear restless heart, be brave! Don’t moan 
and sorrow so ; 

He hath a meaning kind in the chill winds 
that blow ; 

Just hope, and hope, and hope, until you 


braver grow. 


Dear restless heart, be still! Don’t struggle to 
be free D4 
God's life is in your life : from Him you may 
not flee = 
Just pray, and pray, and pray, till you have 
faith to see. Epitny Wiis Linn. 
sje 
Sympathy with the Suffering 
\N you sympathise with suffering ? 
Not unless you have been there. <A 
late accident has given me so many days 
and nights of pain that I have had time 
to reflect. Busy people have no time to 
think. It is only when we are laid upon 
our backs that we have leisure to look 
up. 

Friends call and offer condolence. ‘‘I am 
very sorry, and hope you will soon be better.” 
But their words are moc kery ; they do not 
go to the spot. How can the man of 
vigorous muscle have any idea of racking 
neuralgia ? No minister, it has been said, 
can preach a funeral sermon until the angel 
of death has entered his own household. 
Once an invalid, your heart is open to the 
suffering ; there is a point of contact. So 
to-night I am in a mood to call up the 
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sufferers of the ages, and properly appreciate 
their anguish. By what a cloud of witnesses 
am I encompassed ! 

I think of Job scraping himself with a 
potsherd, of Rachel weeping for her children, 
of Stephen sinking amid the stones of his 
enemies, of Peter dying on the cross with his 
head downward, of John beheaded in prison, 
of Socrates and the hemlock, of the noble 
army of martyrs, of Sir Walter Raleigh on 
the scaffold, of Robert Hall never free from 
pain, of Robertson of Brighton preaching 
as his own sands of life were running out, of 
Livingstone fainting in the wilds of Africa, 
What a muster-roll of heroic suffering ! 

Then the literature of sorrow. How 
much of the world’s precious thought has 
been wrung from hearts throbbing with 
anguish, as the crushed balsam gives out the 
sweetest fragrance. It was in exile that 
Dante wrought out the “ Divine Comedy,” in 
Bedford Gaol that Bunyan dreamed “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,”’ in his’ blindness that 
Milton saw ‘ Paradise Lost,’’ it was in a 
desolate home that Young had his “ Night 
Thoughts,’’ in constant weakness that 
Baxter wrote his ‘ Call,”’ amid discourage- 
ment that Edwards wrote ‘‘ Freedom of the 
Will,” in partial darkness that Prescott and 
Parkman completed their historical works. 

These examples are for our encouragement. 
There is a grace in every affliction, an angel 
in every sorrow. ‘ Now no chastening for 
the present seemeth to be joyous, but griev- 
ous: nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby.’’—W. W. Davis. 


Se 
le dislike a duty is commonly a good 


reason why it should be undertaken. 
—THEODORE L, CUYLER. 


sje 


EVER bear more than one trouble at 
a time. Some people beat three kinds 
—all they have ever had, all they have 
now, and all they expect to have.—EDWARD 
Everett HALE. 
se 
HAT a power ot joy there must be in 


God, to be able to keep so many 
larks so full of bliss;—-GrorGE MacDONaLb. 
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THE PLAGIARIST 


A Clerical Story 


By JESSIE MACKINTOSH 


HN AUDI EY. curate of St. Peter’s 
| kitchen table conside1 
the oppo- 


mending 


ng nt His wife, from 


, ofte | up from her 
is eyes. It need 


» make an income of 


I | the wants of a wife and 
I lly in a small but 
ri re 1 t live above their 

to keep his self 
inge, but a holiday 
His wife needed a 

he must deny 
f was not unbear- 
comradeship and 
he dinner of herbs 
ble But the con- 
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t Fhe fellow 

idl hi ] ra 
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il living which 
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well, 


imialy Phe 


tailor 


mace 


the time for departure was at hand. The 
last Sunday morning, when the bell chimed 
for service, the children felt they must hear 
every Sunday of their lives that peculiar 
ding-dong bell. 

rhe previous night the vicar had called 


on his curate 
My fellow hi 
fortunate, and 


deat 
deed 
grateful to your uncle, the 
»o far, your career | 
Radney you have 


that an extensive pari 


have lived among a lenient 
pt ple You have had bre 
to spare, I only pray 


gesticulating with on 


with the other fingeri 
his watch-chain I « pl 
escape the nare 
ambition. Cultiy t 
that virtue so preci 
venerable in the 
Chen he had rh 
him waddle « to ] 
waiting at the il 
With all th }1 l 
nature, Audley 1 lt 
vical 
<sse 
On the last S 
prea hed a farew 
i church, while | 
the rvice at St. Pet 
At dinner Joh 
ervi Connie 
Much as 1 | \ 1 
tha ‘ lina b u 
mart 1 11 | Vel 


lump hand 


ud, “ you are in- 
exceedingly 
Dean of Hopton. 
been bright. In 
pared the strain 
You 


ind charitable 
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eit and worldly 
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Hlad la woul 
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“ That’s right, my dears ; clean hands and 
faces. Donald, ask a blessing.” 

When the knives and forks were working 
merrily John said : 

“Well, my boy, were you good in 
church ? ” 

‘“‘ Fixed me eyes on the man in the pulpit 
all the time, and never once kicked the 
hassock. Did I, mother?” 

‘No, dear,”’ replied Constance, who was 
busy removing the pudding cloth. 

“What was the text, Donald ?’ 

“ The tegzt ? h—er—cer—it was about 
ome pigs, an’ one was cooked for a man’s 
dinner. An’ the man had a big ring on, 
an’ as he was comin’ runnin’ he fell on a 
stone and nearly tumbled, only he fell on 
his father’s neck instead. I remember it 
fine. You can’t say I wasn’t good in 
church,” 

“The Prodigal Son, Connie ?’”’ asked the 
curate, 

“Yes, but quite differently treated from 
theusual. Everyone remarked at the origin- 
ality of the rendering. I thought he divided 
it into too many headings, and there were 
only two illustrations. I like a good many.” 

“ What were his points ?” 

She enumerated them—firstly, secondly 
thirdly, fourthly——— 

“Oh, an’ father,” broke in Donald, who, 
seeing the excitement on his father’s face, 
became excited too, “ an’ he told about a 
rich man an’ his son, an’ they lived where 
elephants and camels were, an’ the little 
boy went on a ship called the Fish.” 

“Don’t interrupt, dear,’’ said Constance. 

And the fifth point (John, are you listen- 
ing ?) was the life as a swineherd—— 


‘Oh, an’ father,” said the irrepressible 
one, “he talked about a man with a long 
white beard, whose little boy stole things.’ 

Did he, Donald ? Well, we must leave 
the table Put your poon and fork to- 
gether—nicely. Connie, may I speak to 
you a moment ? ” 

She followed him into his study and 
closed the door 

Taking a book from hi pocket, Audley 
ope ned it at the bookmark. 

“ Read that, Connie,”’ he said. 

She looked at the title of the work: 
** Sermons,” by Dr. Blank 

When she had finished a certain chapter 
she regarded her husband wonderingly. 
Then they both laughed. 
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“You understand my suspicions now, 
don’t you, Con?” 

“Ah, yes; I understand his eloquence 
now,” she said. “The old hypocrite, 
Where did you get this, Jack?” 

“At a secondhand bookstall. A month 
ago I went up to his place with subscriptions, 
and saw it on the shelf. I asked him to 
lend it me. 

““* What book did you ask for ?’ he said. 

** Dr. Blank’s Sermons.’ ” 

“ He fiddled a good deal with his papers, 
blew his nose, and coughed. Then he said, 
‘Excuse me, it’s these winds. ‘“ Dr. Blank’s 


Sermons’’? Ah, sorry, my boy; promised 
them yesterday to Dean Jones. Don’t you 
know Dean Jones? You don’t cultivate 


” 


wise acquaintances, my boy.’ 

“Ah! I see,” laughed Constance. 

The children wondered what could be 
keeping their mother so long in the study. 
Donald, with boldness, peeped in. Some- 
one was laughing—such a gurgling little 
laugh, like that girl’s who sold flags for 
wounded soldiers ; and father was hugging 
mother quite like the man whose little boy 
fell on his neck. Then the child, longing 
for his part in the embrace, ran in. 

“ Father’s ’fluenzy’s better now,” he said. 

So the afternoon passed pleasantly till 
service time. 


se 


** Such a grand sermon we had this morn- 
ing!” said the De Laceys, as their feathers 
nodded greetings from the brougham on 
their way to evening service. 

“Why, I heard Canon Insley at All 
Saints’,”’ said Mr. Smythe-Jones, “ but his 
treatment of the subject was nothing— 
nothing to our dear vicar’s. Miranda, are 
you sure you brought the collection ?” 

‘ Shall we attend service to-night, Joan ?’ 
asked Miss Witherton junior. “‘ The sermon 
this morning was so fine; this service will 


be sure to come as an anticlimax.’ 
“Sure to, dear; but it is the poor young 
curate’s last sermon, and he has been laid 
up with influenza. It would only be kind 
to go.” 
Evidently this thought was in the minds 
of most of the congregation of St. Peter s, 
for by the time the last bell had ceased the 
place was full ; 
‘How pale he looks!” said Miss Lister, 
to whose mind curates were always pale, 
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Donald Audley writhed under a burden 
of questions not to be answered till after 
church. Mrs. St. John polished her pince- 
nez and readjusted them, 

* What a pity he had influenza!” whis- 
pered Miss Lister. 

Bonnets nodded, ladies coughed, somce- 
body sneezed, a little boy dropped his col- 
lection, a door banged ; but nobody noticed ; 
the vicar’s face. 
Only the curate’s wife, erect, serene, looked 
straight before her. 

“And the white-haired, white-bearded 
seer,’’ read the young man, “ after years of 
trouble, distress, and despair, received the 


everyone was intent on 


wanderer that stormy night, fed him, 
clothed him, loved him as of old. Finally, 
brethren,” his voice rose to the climax 


‘shall not the Father receive unto Himself 
each one of us, each Prodigal Son, into the 
HLome for ev May it be 
o. Amen, 

And the vicar perspired his way home 
to the 


above rmore ? 


” 


vicarage, 
sje 


The Rev. John Audley, B.A., B.D., is 
happily settled in Dorset, but in Radney 
the talk has not yet died that began with 
the quiver of the De Lacey feathers that 
The newsboys still grin, and 
thumbs 


Sunday night. 
the women point with 
at the passing divine. 

The vicar is still hoping and praying for 
another parish, as fervently as he hoped and 


prayed that Audley might avoid the snare 


signilicant 


of conceit and worldliness. Visitors at the 
vicarage remark that several well-worn 
volumes have vanished from his shelves; 


and the congregation, now negotiating with 
the ecclesiastical powers for another vicar, 
a marked decline in the eloquence 
of their spiritual guide. 

John Audley has many books, but none 
has a more prominent place or is more 
highly valued than of sermons 
by Dr. Blank, for to saint and sinner alike 


vengeance is sweet. 


notice 


a volume 
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<) ‘THE LARDER 
AND SOME SALADS 


RV iia By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


F all months in the year July is, I sun, or, if shielded from these, does it not 
think, the most trying for the house- frequently happen that the storage room is 
wife. in close proximity to the kitchen range 

Even in normal times July is the month and is thus kept at a temperature quite 
when one feels slackest and in urgent need fatal to keeping meat, fish, or milk in a 
of rest and change, when the heat of mid-day wholesome condition for more than a few 
seems to draw out one’s last little bit of hours. 





th and ener: y, and the mere thought These are indeed serious but not at all 
of a meal produces a nausea against food of | uncommon faults, and means must be taken 
ny and every description, The strain to counteract them as soon as possible. 
rought about by existing circumstances 
tends, alas! rather to increase than diminish Utilising a Cellar 
these inconveniences, and those’ brave Many houses possess a small cellar, 
women who are helping their country and which is’ generally used as a_ Store 
triving to maintain the customary standard room for packing cases and other lumber. 


of home comfort at one and the same time Two or three years ago a friend of mune, 
will need all their resources of brainand body — driven nearly crazy by the totally inadequate 


to enable them to carry on their good works. larder accommodation, converted such a 
Now in order to make what it is hoped will cellar into an ideal larder, which is so de- 
prove helpful suggestions it is necessary to liciously cool that even in the hottest 
probe the very roots of the trouble, ‘and weather foods of all kinds remain in per 


every housewife will agree that one of the fectly good condition, The cellar was 
bed-rock ” trials of housekeeping at this just the ordinary narrow excavation wit 

: noth of the 

time of the year is the difficulty of keeping rough brick walls running the leng h of the 


d in a wholesome condition. In many hall passage leading from the front door “ 
modern small houses, and, indeed, in houses the kitchen at the back of the house, ane 
large enough and of sufficiently high rental with a flight of wooden steps leading down 

r the architect to have known better, the into the underground room. When all the 
larder is but a makeshift apology for what boxes and other rubbish had been removed 


it is intended to be. Not only is the accom a workman was called in to insert two large 
modation totally inadequate for the require ventilators, one at either end, to —_ 
nts of the household, but the apartment light and enable a constant current ol wer 
provided for the storage of food is often air to pass through the cellar. Ate * 
placed in the worst possible part of the thorough cleaning the walls were given = 
tablishment, coats of whitewash with which some © 


« renewed 
infectant was mixed, and this 1s rene 


The Larder every spring. \ long narrow de il table was 
° : + ‘ ng 
In how many houses is the larder ex- taken into the cellar, and some long 5° 


¢ rhe ters 
posed to the hottest rays of the summer © nails were driven into the over! head rafters, 
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96 out of 100 Dyspeptics have 


ACID STOMACHS 


lf you are troubled with acidity and food fermentation 
you do not get proper nourishment from your food. 
The acid condition must be corrected if 
| good health is to be maintained. 








Neutralise the acid-forming elements in your daily food, prevent food fermentation, and preserve 
your good digestion and general health by using the one efficient but harmless antacid, 


Bisurated Magnesia 


gerous to the general | finds it impracticable. The pleasantest, most 
l if y \ to keep well you must | efficient, and most natural way to correct the 
the stomach from acid-forming elements in the food, neutralis« 


id and ensure their | the acidity, and prevent food fermentation, is 


— rel perfectly sweet and | to take Bisurated Magnesia, the great food 
= bland. Scientific tests show that | corrective. 
ithe 1! 6 time out of 100, where All that you need to do is to take half a 
people are dosing and drugging | teaspoonful in a quarter-glass of warm or cold 
the for indigestion, dys water—or two or three Bisurated Magnesia 
tomach itself tablets—after each meal and at 
ealthy and normal, | bedtime. It will correct all fer- 
the nd discomfort arising | mentation and quickly neutr 


‘waren; mane i I] the a¢ idity and food the acid forming tenden y ol the 
he Onecrions i 








rhis condition is | most indigestible foods. You 











. nat innatural and therefore danger will be able to enjoy the heartiest 
; = \ must correct the acid meal without fear of the slightest 
Siang unt fort tendency in the food you inconvenience, The Bisurated 
wrnneid eat, t | turn the food acid Magnesia will keep the food 
Save ff in t tomach and cause it to weet and wholesome until it 
— fer t fore it is digested; | has properly digested and as- 
TTF t your body of proper | similated, and ensure your de- 
nour nt. Good health could | riving full nourishment from 
be 1 { ed for any length of everything you eat. 
ich « litions. : If you would ensure good digestion, always 
ent | icians have always carry a bottle of Bisurated Magnesia about with 
) l to be effective this | you. It is obtainable from any chemist at the 
] D that the average person | following prices: 
Powder Form 1/9 and 2/9 per bottle. 


Mint Flavoured Tablets 1/1 and 2/1 in bottles (holding 60 and 150 tablets respectively). 


Beware of Imitations 


arkable met and great popularity of Bisurated Magnesia have led to the offering of many 
ar in 1 ut absolutely lacking in its peculiarly valuable properties. Do not experiment 
t your 1. Protect your stomach and your health by demanding Bisurated Magnesia 


Be sure that the name on the label is spelled 
B-I-S-U-R-A-T-E-D 


ar yet the ge ne article from your chemist it will be sent to you, post free, on receipt o 
price by the manufacturers, 


BISMAG LIMITED, 212/214 Great Portland Street, LONDON, W. 
a CC IIIS 
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tell it is artificial 


It 
gives THE BEAUTY 
SPOT 


a-rola | 
| 
PALE upon chafed, sun-burnt, or otherwise irritated skins must. be 
coe aaree experienced before any true conception of its value can be 
COMPLEXIONS obtained. , rubbed into the face morning and evening i} 
PROVED Enact serves as an excellent skin food, softening and strengthening the | 
sett of “Ieacle Roe delicate tissues, and removing the dust and dirt to which the 
Bloom,”’ which gives a face 1s constantly exposed, 
perfectly natural tint to : 
the cheeks. No one can | 
| 





hex | M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, | 











i 


Bottles 1/14 and 2/9 each, of all Chemists and Stores. 


To ensure a 
Perfect Complexion 


use La-rola, the one reliable and 
never-failing preparation for protect- 
ing the skin from the scorching rays 
of the sun. It instantly allays all 
irritation, gives an exquisite sense of 
freshness, and safeguards the user 
against the attacks of sun and wind. 
The soothing effect of 


BEETHAM'S 




















ENGLAND. } 




















STEEDMAN’S 


SOOTHING 


POWDERS 


THE 
PICTURE 
OF 
HEALTH 





== 
ba HER MOTHER SAYS od 


i thought you might like to see my 


little girl's photo ~he is just three 
years old since she was a_ baby 
of four montt | have given her 
steedman'’s Powder and | aiways 
found them not nly cooling, but 
cleansing and refre ng | used to 
give them on the same day « ach week, 
and if | happened t r she was 

ross and fretfu é cut all her 


my Knowing, thanks to 


Totte Sept 29th, 1915 








THESE POWDERS CONTAIN | 





EE NO POISON. EE 




















C. BRANDAUER & Go, Ln, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 











» Spurt. 
SEVEN PRIZE aalaaes 
MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of | 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STRECT, SON00L 












THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
,., FOR CHILDREN, r 


Hackney Road, 









Inquiry 
System 

in force for 
prevention of 
abuse. 


Economically 
Administered. 
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THE LARDER 


h ¥ l I ked 


could be 





joints (in muslin 
suspended 


ire vers to protect cooked 
yma. fine \ I also provided, Ievery 
kit eaning days, the table, 
re and 1 in covers are washed, 
ilk, fruit juice, etc., 
bee! may not decompose and 

poisonous microbe 

rouble and expens« 
quickly made out of 

rgott lar. But all hous 
rtunat t so well constructed, 


mall, most modern type 


When this is the 


I ns must be taken to circum 
powel t foes who have it in 
wer to destroy and corrupt. 


To Keep the Larder Fresh and Cool 


t OL fine 1Z¢ pinned over the 
r opening low the window to 
and if a piece ol 
kept wet with water 
pungent disinfectant 
er the gauze, th 
| be purif | cooled at the sam 
Itisa l » cover the shelve 
per so that a few 
l can be instantly 
 < dn ethicaciou 
trouble thar 
ri | ¢ brush and pail 
1 be kept near the floor a 
lest \ slate 
couple of brick 
f nd squares of 
in cold water 
gs or basin 
in wide shallow 
in { deep jugs so ofter 
, and other 
xb as low down 
‘ ly ; 4] 
] it mieht 
! lds an « 


re turning out 


er, and the 
m red kind 
\ { butter lin 


water, 


niu 


} 


140Fr { 1 Lan tiie 


AND SOME 


¢ 


SALAI 





is draped over the flower pot. 


which must be reney 


by the butter-muslin 
caused by the heat o 
the butter as firm 


packed with ice. 


and < 


S 


The water 
ved daily) is soaked up 
and the evaporation 
f the atmosphere keeps 
ld as if it were 


It is well to remember, when the larder is 
mall, that certain foods must not be placed 


in close proximity. 

milk do not agree, t 
often causes the milk 
ind milk absorb flav 


off from cheese, onio1 


Absolute and scrupul 


only possible way to 
food 
food will speedily in 
necessary not only t 
of the larder, bu 
any fresh food placed 


tion 
and wholesome. 
Salads 


And now, with the 
and the 


fractiousness 


Tor instance, fruit and 
he acidity of the fruit 


tocurdle. Both butter 


urs, such as those given 


is, elk 
= ’ > . 
us cleanliness is the 


ensure the keeping of 


and as one particle of decomposed 


fect others, it is very 
» make a daily inspec- 
t also to ascertain that 
in it is perfectly sound 


; of our climate 
of July 


Vapa®rk 


appetites, 


what can the housewife provide to tempt 


and satisfy the needs 
The soul of the ave 
and with children i 


with loathing from any 


” dishes in 
boiled joi 

accompaniments of 
dumplings, and bake 
tead light 
green vegetable, can 

I 
the cooked cold mea 


or “ mack 


4 
Toast OI 


in with a 


en 


comes 


the diffi 


of her family ? 
rage man and woman 
t is even worse—turns 


kind of 


done-up ”’ 
ther. <A plain 
t without the winter 

Yorkshire pudding, 
l potatoes, but served 
ly dressed salad or a 
tolerated. 


of disposing of 


hot w« 


however, be 


t, a problem that our 


capricious climate tin olves by 
sandwiching a cold snap in between two hot 
pell ° 

There are few of us who do not 
look favourably on a 1 yont provided 
it is accompanied b well-made salad, 
more espec) Hy win the alad Is 
constantly varied, both a regards its 
ingredient and = dressi But as the 
lad, not the cold meat, is of primary 
importance both care and ingenuity must 
be exercised in the preparation of the dish. 
Our Continental cousins, who study and 
understand the art of making a salad to 
perfection av that we British spoil our 
lad b using too ma ingredients. 
\fter spending mat delightful holidays in 
irious Continental cent , 1 have come to 
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the conclusion that our cousins are absolutely 
correct. In addition to the fact that the one 
or two vegetable salad is much nicer than the 
heterogeneous collection generally served in 
this country, the simple dish is, of course, 


h more economical, and also admits of 


more variety Naturally, when one mixes 
lettuce, beetroot, endive tomatoes, rad 
ishes, cucumber, cresses, etc., all together, 
the salads cannot vary much in construction 


from day to day. 

But if you adopt the foreign method of 

ing but one or two ingredients and making 
a study of different kinds of dressing suitable 
to the component parts, and the meat, fish, 
or hard-boiled eggs, which are to form the 
more substantial part of the meal, you will 
find that a variety of new menus can be 
provided at a small cost 


Here are some suggestions 


Lettuces, etc. 

Lettuce (as served in France and Switzer- 
land) cold and crisp, with a simple dressing 
of oil and vinegar. Lettuce, with a cream 
dressing (recipe given later in this artick 
to be eaten with cold fish or hard-boiled 
egg Tomatoes, cut in slices and tossed 
in oil and vinegar, or the same fruit with the 

ldition of a small quantity ot chopped 
onions or parsle\ Slices of beetroot, with 
vinegar and pepper, or with a sprinkling of 
grated horseradish or spring onions, 

Endive, with cream or French dressing. 
Watercress makes a delicious salad tossed 
first in oil and afterwards in vinegar rhe 
leaves contain valuable salts, which are 
extremely beneficial to the system during 
hot weather. 

Several kinds of potato salads can be made 
with potatoes that have been left over from 


i previous meal. ‘The flavour can be varied 


ed parsley, OnLons, 


Op] 
lery ult, plain or French dressings. I 
ntly tasted a delicious salad dressed 


1 vinegar in which a sprig of mint had 


Vegetable Left-overs 


Vegetable left-overs, in the form of peas, 


French beat cal er, carrots, ete., can 
ull be served ilad in fact, the term 
lad is far more elastic than the majority 
of J} h people believe 

The bject is well worth consideration, 


850 
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for apart from the salads that are served as 
accompaniments to more substantial viands 
there are the salads in which meat, fish, 
game, poultry, hard-boiled eggs. etc 


BD”) 


actually form a part, and this is a most suc- 
cessful way of getting rid, both palatably 
and economically, of those small pieces 
which will accumulate in the best-managed 
larders, 


Salad Dressings 

When a salad is to be served with what is 
known as a simple dressing, i.e. one com 
posed of oil and vinegar, the former in- 
gredient must be thoroughly absorbed 
before the latter is added. The lettuce 
leaves, crisp and dry, are placed in the salad 
bowl, and from two to three tablespoonfuls 
of good salad oil poured a little at a time 
over them rhe leaves must be tossed 
about with two forks until the surfaces 
are covered with the oil and none remains 
at the bottom of the bowl. A much smaller 
proportion of vinegar is then sprinkled over 
the leaves, and the salad is then ready for 
immediate consumption, 

By French dressing, one usually means 
oil, vinegar, mustard, sugar, pepper and salt 
The oil is applied as already explained, and 
the other ingredients are thoroughly mixed 
together before they are poured over the 
salad. 

A more elaborate dressing, which 1 
practically a thin mayonnaise sauce, suitable 
for a fish salad, is made as follows : 

Take a wide-bottomed basin, place in tt 
the yolk of a raw egg, a little salt, peppel 
castor sugar, and mixed mustard. Stir well 
with a wooden spoon. Add drop by drop 
enough salad oil to make a stiff past 
Moisten with a little vinegar. Continue th 
oil and vinegat processes until you have 4 


small teacupful of the sauce, 


Cream Dressing 

For each person allow 2 tablespoonfuls 0! 
cream. Put the cream into a small bas! 
and whip gently until it thickens. Add 
very gradually 1} tablespoonfuls of lemo! 
juice, the same quantity ol grated horse 
radish, a small teaspoonful of fine suse 
and season with cayenne pepper and salt 
Mix very carefull then whip the mixtur 
again until it is of the consistency of Wut 


mayonnaise, 
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THE QUIVER 


is for Billy 





Age eight and a quarter, 
Whose trousers daily get 

shorter and shorter. 
Mother gives him Blancmange made 


from Bird's BLANCMANGE POWDER. 


That's why Billy grows tall 
and his Mother grows prouder ! 












l LB] 
nty, and 
h melts in 


anemange is 


the 


nourishing 


an ideal summer food for young people—light, 
never stodgy, but just that right firmness 
mouth. With Bird’s Blancmange you get a real 


double Cream Blanemange by using only ordinary milk. 


Birdé Blancmange 


makes also a delicious Raspberry Cream. 
You need only a box of BIRD'S 


quite easy. 
Blancmange, 


Try to-day the “ RASPBERRY CREAM.” 


It is sure to please everyone. 


This is a cheap dish and 























ke th — 

Raspberry Flavor, like this »@ - 

me~ || AvrrepBrros || 
BLANC MANGE Powoes 
RASPBERRY FLAVOR 

1 with three table ls out of the milk make into a s ———— 
W g up thoroughly pour all at once int 
o c fe = aw The effect Ay mod In 1¢. and 2:/. pkts., 


4/1. and 7). boxes. Bs 














S01 =a08= 


Under the 
furniture, 
into the 
corners, 
polishing 
as it goes 
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ORIGINAL “7E PSC 
Eau-de- Cologne 


BRITISH anp BEST. 


First made in Jersey in 1837. 

Awarded r 1 Medals 
and Highest Awards in com- 
petition with British 
and Continental Makers. 


umerous Gol 
leading 


Prices, 1/3, 2/6, 5/+, 10/«. 
Wickers, 3/9, 7/+, 13,6. 
Of all Stores, Chemists and Perfumer 


or from Luce's, High Street, 
Southampton, 


tom Jersey 


freo booklet beamee mee 
E'S TH ribing the w —— Beware of — 
the RONUK HOME Brands, 
~ : 1 on the Long Arm.” Insist on having Luce’s. 
for use k Polishes —= 
R 
onuk, Ltd, Dept. No. 22, Portslade, Brighton. JERSEY, SOUTHAMPTON, 
= wid and LONDON. 
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FURNESS T Ssteny 
| RAILWAY. English Lakes. | 


Rail, Coach and Steam Yacht | 
2 Tours through Lakeland. | 


‘I PRE | 


Whitsuntide to End of September. 








Windermere, Rydal, Coniston, Grasmere, Thirlmere, Derwent: | 
| water, Ullswater, Wastwater, Ennerdale, &c., Lakes, Ceorge 


Romney's Home (1742 to 1755), and Furness Abbey. 
For further par lars apply to Mr. A. A, 
Superintendent of t Line 


HAYNES, 


Barrow 





BLACKPOOL and THE LAKES 


Via FLEETWOOD & BARROW 
P.S. ‘LADY EVELYN" or “LADY MOYRA.” 
(includi 


} g uding Sundays) g the Summer Months, 
This Service is suspended until further notice.) 
FURNESS ABBEY HOTEL 
is the centre for Lakeland. Beautifully situated within the 
inds of Fur Abbey 


Ya 


ALFRED ASLETT, 
Secretary & Gen. Manager 





| Barrow-in-Furness, May, 191¢ 





THE LION LEADS IN CURING 


it is Nature’s Remedy. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without painful operations, lancing or 
cutting, in all cases of Ulcers, Abscesses, Whitiows, 
Boils, Fatty or Cystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula, 
Polypus, Poisoned Wounds, and all forms of Skin 
Disease, Its penetrative power makes it the best application 
for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles. 


SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. 
Sold by Chemists, 9d., 1/3, etc. ADVICE GRATIS from 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C, 











in the FIRING LINE on LAND and SEA 


OLD BOYS FROM THI 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


are in 100 British Regiments and 
in the vessels of the British Fleets. 


1560 By ENT EACH YEAR TO ROYAL NAVY 
6,400 HAVE ENTERED THI ERCHANT SERVICE 
1,200 CHILDREN NOW BEING MAINTAINED 

Pats Tuer MAJESTIES ruzk KING ann QUEEN 
W. I ii } »37 St. H | London, E.C. 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 22,000 })\'\ GIRI ave 
( ! Royston, Ii 
I \ Ke Vorking Boy 
H Boys and Girls are received from all parts of the British Isles 


National Refuges and " Arethusa and © Chichester’ Training Ships 
London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE,W.C 
Banker: : 1 1 tya\W rl k, 1 214 Iligh Holbor V¢ 
, {. COPELAND 








ne it. \ IN AN i Kr) 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease” 


Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer Says so. 
While moulding t figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they \ y improve the health, 


THE 
CORSET 
OF 
HEALTH 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2, 


7/1 1 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 





Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


Stocked in 

all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
fastened at side, but detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps and 

dy buttons to carry underclothing. ’ 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened . 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE 
Corset and free yourself from In= 
digestion, Constipation, and scores 
of other ailments so distressful to 





home, having 





Women. 

These Corsets are specially 1 nine — 
enjoy cycling Ss, dancing , « 7 
nothing to h k. Singers, Actre “th 
wi find won istan as t ‘ . y 
: spe 
breathe with ree All . 
housewives, and those e yed in ipat 2 

- e the “Natural ! 


constant mover t, appr ul 
Corsets. They yield freely to 
body, and whilst giving beauty of fgur 
ever worn, 


every ement of tie 
are the mu 
comfortable Corset 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


willingly 





No goods sent without cash, but money 
returned if dissatisfied. 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, e 99, 
11-12 Finsbury Square, LONDOK, &.¥- 
——— os 
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I made. For in them are for me privately; others I am 
D 1 D who only a day going to pass on to oul whole circle by 
b t a long letter and a printing them in our Corner. Phat there i 
r] tea little note directly a place and work for our League I am 
ved M magazine: ‘ THI more than ever convinced, and I trust each 
he said, ‘“‘and | member will feel the obligation of Com 
new League if I panionship that succe in the fulfilment of 
Iam not too — its ideals and objects depends on him or | 
| Dora originally I thought it would perhaps help you, my 
: in 1909 and has boy and girl friends, to realise that ou 
ever since She League of Young British Citizens 2 7 
f " the very first thine to be taken seriously, something that 
) ining a L.Y.B.C veally to count in our nl is meml 
within the first and through them in the lif f our Nat 
w League were and Empire, if we had a iated with it 
WILLIAMS, NELLIE a few of those who are now leaders in 
AGNES GENTLES the thought and life of that Nation and 
1) on, Maryoru Empire. I have, therefore, been telling a 
. CATHTE GARDNER few men and women who are among the 
' HIArpy, and leaders to-day about our League They 
were invited, if they approved of it, to 
Welcom ; become our helpers under the title of 
ming the League of Patrons. We are going to be very 
oung British Citizens proud of these Patron friends Each one 
' t] h happine Ss of them represents some great caust each 
m given to our has done and is doing some great work for 
O oy most of all the world. And each one will become to 
—~ mu, my Com each of us ‘‘ more real” than before Per- 








Y DEAR CHUMS,- 


ce 
rn 


mong the quickest to are reaching me from others. Some of 















Che Ceagque of 
Young British Citizens 


Motto: 


“For God and the Empire: By Love Serving 
One Another ” 








Object: 
The cultivation personally, and the extension in 
all possible ways, of the highest ideals of Citizen- 
ship, and of love and service for our Empire 






































panions, are giving to it, and really I shall be 

much disappointed if a large majority of 

\s I write this the many whose names were entered on my 

ing in to me the old register are not very soon among those 
mments on the jn the new one. 

er. Iam happy Then very kind and cheering messages 





haps one or another will have been “ only a 
name ’”’ to some of our Companions. sut 
the fact that he or she is associated with 

‘vy work too, will make them want to know 
more of the work that Patron of ours is 
And that will mean knowledge and 
growth, and probably fresh life inspiration 
too. And we shall want our work together 
to be always up to the high standard they 
re setting for us. 
Then some of those who are becoming 
our Patrons are sending you messages. 
Chey are messages which will be a stimulus 

they will help you to realise that EACH 
of you boys and girls is in charge of a great 
trust—nothing less than the soul and 
honour of our Nation and Empire. And 
these men and women, who have been work- 
ing for and treasuring that soul and honour, 
are looking to you, who are to be their 
successors, to make yourselves every way 
better and fitter even than they have been 
for guardianship of the future. 

You will see how this thought runs 
through the very first of these messages 
that reached me—I will pass them on to 
you exactly in the order that they came 
to me. It is from Dr. R. F. Horton, of 
Hampstead, one of the great leaders of the 
Free Churches of England, as many of you 


doing. 


know, and a keen lover of boys and girls. 
He was “very pleased’’ with our plans, 
and at once consented to help us as I 
asked. 

Here is his message for you—written from 
his home in Hampstead : 


“I am going to give you a message which 
I hope you will think over until you are 
grown up, and then look back upon it and 
ask if it was not true. 

“You are going to make the future for 
our country and for the world, and one thing 
you have to do is to carry into the future the 
resolution that there never shall be a war 
like this again, 

**You know we quickly forget, but I beg 
you never to forget. We say now there shall 
be no war like this again, but when you are 
grown up such a war may come again, unless 
you have made up your minds once for all. 
Do learn to-day the horror, the cruelty, the 
insanity of war, and remember that if nations 
prepare for it, it is sure to come; and unless 
they determine that it shall not be and that 
they will not prepare for it, no power on 
earth can prevent it. You have, then, to 


make a world in which the nations will not 
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prepare for war, but will have peace and will 
live together as friends. Make up your mind 
about it, and grow up with this purpose in 
your hearts. 

“If you will do this, all you, the young 
people of this Empire, you will not be sorry 
that you lived in this time of trouble and 
anguish. You will find that this has been a 
school in which you have learnt the great 
lesson for the future. 

** We who are getting on in years, and feel 
how little we have done for the world, long 
for our children that they may do something 
better and greater. All we can ask you to do 
is to be better than we have been, to do 
something greater than we have done. We 
cannot see the progress of nations unless we 
look back and look forward a long way; for 
things move slowly and our lives are briei. 
But I will quote you these words and ask you 
to learn them: 

*** Though we are beaten in the fray, 

The fight with sin and sorrow, 
Yet where the vanguard fights to-day, 
The rearguard camps to-morrow.’ 
* ROBERT F. HORTON.” 


The fact of the matter is that we want all 
the same kinds of courage, of splendid de- 
votion and self sacrifice that have been 
shown by our brave boys and brave women 
in this war to be given by you, as you grow 
up, for the national service —national service 
not in war, but in ways of peace. There will 
be quite as much room and necessity for it 
as there has been for the devoted self 
surrender of our soldiers and nurses and 
Indeed, there will be a far 
And each of you can help to 
Our League 1s, as 1t were, 


others now. 
larger need. 
meet that need. 
to help in mobilising the army of growims- 
up citizens. We will talk more of that later. 

The second message for you has come 
from Bishop Welldon. My older Com: 
panions know, of course, but the younger 
ones may not know, that Dr. Welldon was 
the popular Head of Harrow S« hool before 
Bishop of Calcutta 


he became the busy 
Bishop Well- 


and Metropolitan of India. 

don wrote that it was a_ pleasure to 

become a Patron of the League of Young 

British Citizens, and this is the message 
he has sent for you: 

‘“*The Deanery, 

** Manchester. 

“May I send my hearty greetings 1 all 

members of the League of Young ar 

Citizens? 1 wish them joy in being youn’: 
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When there’s no time to 
make a good pudding — 


remember that Bird’s Custard is made to 
perfection in one minute, 
Puddings made in a hurry generally 
*look like it” and always taste like it! But 
there is never a look or a taste of “hurry 
about Bird’s Custard, 
Try it with stewed, tinned, or bottled 
fruit; Pineapple Chunks, or dried Apricots 
You have then a delicious and 
refreshing dish ready in no time. 


* 9 
Birds 
the Perfect Custard 
is appetising and satisfying ! 


Sold in pkts, boxes and large tins. 
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(stewed). 
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» Dont worry! » 
Tim here Q 
= 


KEATINGS 
KILLS 


BUGS FLEAS MOTHs(<¢/' 
BEETLES 












and | 


F, 
61 Chari 
ra. 











INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
CARACES, SHOOTING LODCES, eto, 
ARE A PEST AND BEST 

D. COWIESON @ CO., 
es Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 
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Irish linen 
at manufacturers’ prices 


is being offered in a splendid range of 
designs by Robinson & Cleaver. It lasts 
much longer than cotton or mixture fabrics, 
and retains its whiteness to the end, 

BED LINEN.—Liven Sheets, hemmed, size 2 by 3 yards, 
37/10; 2 by 3} yards, 44/-; 24 by 3 yards, 46/10; 2} by 

yards, 54,7 per pair. 

TABLE LINEN.—Table Cloths, size 2 by 2 yards, 8/=, 
11/9, 13,9; 2 by 24 yards, 10/-, 14/10, 17/3; 2 by 3 yards, 
12 -, 17/8, 20/8 ; 2} by 3 yards, 28/-, 28/8, 30/8 each. 


HANDKERCHIEFS.—No. 36. Ladies’ 
heer linen corded hemstitched Hand- 
kerchiefs, about 13 inches, with } inch 
hem. Per dozen, 4/11 


Our latest Hlustrated List and 
cuttings of linens sent post free. 


Robinson .Cleaver: 


Donegal! 


{ONDON BELFAST LIVERPOOL 
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THE 


AY (5,7 If the Warriors 


EB he of Rome had 
. taken Phosphate- 


But Phosphate was unknown in the time of the 
Romans, so they anointed their bodies with 
various oils and balms, thus producing a 
beautiful symmetry of form and great muscular 
strength. Nevertheless they lacked the nervous 
strength we now know to be essential to success, 
and in consequence they failed and fell, 

Later in the world's history, men desirous of 
great strength ate an abundance of foods rich in 
phosphate, but such gross feeding is no longer 
popular. The strong man of to-day eats 
sparingly but takes concentrated 


Bitro = Phosphate 


~ ju ta 5-gra in tablet after every meal, and tl 
secures not merely ymmetry of form and great 
muscular strength, but the nervous force, the 
will power, the vigour and vitality, without which 
true and lasting success cannot be achieved. 
Bitro-Phosphate is a concentrated food for 
the nerves and brain—a restorative of mental 
and physical strength, and an _ unfailing 
specific for:— 


QUIVER 

















FAILING STRENGTH 
NERVOUSNESS 
NEURASTHENIA \ 
LASSITUDE 
INDECISION 
NEURALGIA 
INSOMNIA\\ 


DEBILITY 
BRAIN FAG, ETC. \N 
thi \ 
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Better than Drugs. 


Drugs have been used in the past nen a Ones aan asure of 








6- GRAIN COMPWESSTD 
TADLETS OF FURE 


BITRO— 
PHOSPHATE 
 —— Ft 


A CONCENTRATED 


success, but Bitro-Phosphate is superseding drugs, for the FOOD FOR THE 
Strength it creates is not temporary and false _but re aa isting BRAIN G NERVES 
and no harmful reaction ever follows its use. 

= irish and strengthens eh Snaeee Rerves, epaics 

tissue wastage, and rapidly increases vigour and vita ity. 











High-class chemists everywhere sell Bitro Phosphate in handy fla 





bottles contati gtwo weeks’ treatment. The price is 2/6 per bo 

and tf vou expertence the slightest difficu iyvin obtatning supplics 
you ceovid send 26 tothe sole manufacturers, wi ilsend youa 
fubl-sised bott together with interesting liter: ture post free. 


Address :— THE INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL co, LTD. 
67-68 Bolsover Street, London, W. 
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For I shall see, at the best, only the dawning 
of the new world which will come into being 
alter the war. They, or some of them, may 
see it at its meridian. 

“Let their watchwords be duty, patriotism, 
sacrifice. 

“IT hope they will think always of doing 
what is right, and of doing it whether it is 
hard or easy, and of doing it all the more ii 
they are misunderstood or even persecuted in 
doing it. They will not forget the lesson oi 
the Cross. I hope they will serve the Nation 
and the Empire, because the Nation and the 
Empire stand for justice, honour, and freedom. 
To be worthy of the Empire, and to make the 
Empire worthy of its God-given mission, 
should be, and I doubt not will be, their 
highest ambition. They must have learnt, in 
the war, that sacrifice, even unto blood-letting, 
is the price that must be paid for any high 
service that is to be rendered to the world. 
It will not be in vain that the best and bravest 
of young Englishmen have fought and died 
if they bequeath to their Nation their own 
noble and splendid spirit. 





“To all boys, then, and to all girls, comes 
the message as though spoken by Heaven 
itseli: ‘Be brave, be true, be gentle, be 
pure,’ and ‘the Lord their God’ will be with 
them * whithersoever they go.’ 


“J. E. C. WELLDON.” 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES 


so we can have it ona dark day.” Presently 
there came a dull, sunless day, and Four 
Years Old remembered her pockets full of 
sunshine. ‘“‘ There, now, mummie, we're 
all in it,” she exclaimed, when she had let 
{free in the nursery the imaginary contents 
of her coat pockets. 

If ever all the sunshine and radiance we 
can store and carry were needed they are 
needed now. My letter-box this month 
proves it. Here is one brave Companion 
writing to me of the loss of her fiancé, a 
brave young Lieutenant to whom she was 
to have been married “‘ on his next leave.” 
Here is another whose brother fell in fight 
in France. Here is another whose “ Daddy,” 
one of the King’s devoted sea captains, has 
given up life for his country—‘I am so 
proud that he died in uniform,” says his 
daughter. And so the story might go on. 
You will all send out thoughts of loving 
sympathy to these and to all our Companions 
who suffer in this way. The price we are 
paying is terribly heavy. But it is for the 
inestimably great cause of Liberty and 
Honour that the price is demanded. We 
must help each other, and remember that 
a part of our study of the business of citizen- 
ship is learning to be courageous sunshine- 
bringers to those who sit in darkness, 


From Members’ Letters 

[hese are quotations from various letters 
from Companions—showing the spirit with 
which our plans are welcomed by them: 





“When I saw the May Quiver, w 1 came this 
ifternoon, and I read the Corner, I felt I could not 
let another hour pass before writing to you. I 
enclose the new coupon. I shall feel very proud to 
be enrolled as a Y.B.C., and will do my very best to 
be worthy of the honour, and help as much asI can.” 

‘I am writing to tell } that I think the L. Y.B.C, 
will be just splendid. ¥ will find my coupon 
enclosed. Shall we have a bad I think it would 
I » nice if we could; it w ld help to remind us of 
what we are trying to do.” 

“1 think your idea about t new League awfully 
nice, and, of course, I w try to help all I can. 
rhis is only a line to say I ild like to join the 
League.” 

‘What a stirring title ' iven to our new 
scheme! I aim sure it will be a ess. I think it 
is a most noble t ight, Alison, that we should work 
f ind be responsible for t education, etc., of as 
many ‘war orphans’ as we p bly can. rhis, 
itte ill, is onlv the duty of those who so far, and 

this terrible conflict 1 ver, have their loved 
pared.’ 


Correspondence Notes 


Onrive G. Bupp (a rs, Los n) we are glad to 
1 the Lea . “I think it will be splen- 








THE QUIVER 


A. L. (Trinidad).—-You are not any too old, if you 
are interested. I hope you will fill in the coupon 
soon, 

IsaABEL Dopson.—Delighted by your prompt letter 
Isabel’s flower selling for our Fund began early this 
year—in April ! 

A. S, H. Brock1r.—Many thanks for an interesting 
letter. I should have quoted had we not been so 
full up this month. 

AGNEs N., Irvine (S. Africa).—Companions will all 
be glad Agnes has recovered fully trom her serious 
illness, ‘“‘ During this dreadful time,’ she says, 
* girls who have any ‘ in them stand a splendid 
chance of doing ‘ their bit.’ ”’ 

IpA and En1ip Jones sent contributions to our 


£0 


Fund; as also did 

Winnie Topiiss, Dorotnuy JEAN Best, ISABEI 
Younc, Emity Pretsectt, Dorotny A. CHANDLER 
(New Zealand), and Constance Barry (South 
Africa). 

Dorotuy Litton.—I was glad to hear from vou 


know boarding-school arrange- 
ments do not allow much time for letter writing, so 
understand the gaps between your letters. ‘“* The 
country round here ts looking very beautiful just now, 
especially the lanes with willow-palm and blackthorn 
in the hedges, and primroses and violets on the 
banks. We have also found several nests ; vesterday 
I saw a moorhen’s nest with eight eggs in it; it was 
made of straw and set on the end of a tiny sand 
spit going out into the stream. I do love all these 
spring sights, and pity you living in London, where, 
I am afraid, you cannot see them like we country 
folk.” 
ELSIE 
(age 15, 
tions, Elsie. 
League soon ! 


again, Dorothy. I 


M. Situ introduced Dorotuy TuNNARD 
Lincs) and Erteen O'HARA. Congratula- 
I hope your circle is coming into the 


BERTHA HALL (age 17, Lancs) was an early recruit 
for the League, and 

BERYL MILNER Le Grice (age 13, Suffolk), 
whom we welcomed into our Companionship in 


June, has sent in her League coupon now. 

ISABEL YOUNG earned the half-crown sent to our 
Fund by spring cleaning! “I hope I shall have 
some more to do before I return to school Bravo! 


SIPIIETIIETETIETETETETEMEEEETETTEETEEETEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEBEEEERE 


“On the last day of the term our form mistress,” 
wrote Isabel, “ suggested that we should take our 
daffodil, narcissus and tulip bulbs to the workhouse. 
I had never been there before, and I was so impressed 


with the scrupulous cleanliness and order, When I 
saw the old women sitting on wooden chairs down 
either side of a long room and found that some were 
blind and the others infirm with age, and apparently 
sitting there day atter dav in the same monotonous 
manner, it made me feel that I ought never to be 
discontented with what seem sometimes dreary 
lessons The old women were delighted with the 


primroses and daffodils which we pinned on their 
shawls.” 


IkeENE and FLorencr Farr sent me such nicely 
written notes. These two dear little maidens were 
busy weeks and weeks ago, with their mother and 
daddy helping, for a sale for our Fund. We all 
hope they had a very happy time on “ the” after- 
noon in Jun Both are already members of the 
L.Y.B.¢ 

W. Attison Laipiaw.—Many thanks for your 
most interesting letter. hope the magazine 
reached you after all, and that I shall soon receive 
your new registration coupon ! 


Now do, please, each one who has not 
written about the League, send me a letter 
quickly. I might add that our Letter Prizes 
will be given month by month as before, 
All 
those whose names are on the original Com- 
panionship list are, for the present, eligible 
But I hope it 


and we shall have competitions, etc. 


for the comvetitions, etc. 
will soon be superseded through the new 
register having most 
* 
of the old members 
upon it. . 
Your Companion 
Friend, 





TO HELP THE CHILDREN OF SERBIA 


E in Britain know something of the 

suffering brought about by the war, 

but we can hardly realise what it 
has cost our brave Allies in Serbia. 

Most children have heard how little Serbia 
Was overrun by the armies of Germany, 
Austria and Bulgaria. Every man who 
could carry a gun was serving in the army 
to repel the and of 
brave fellows lost their lives in fighting for 
their country. Many of our boys and girls 
will have heard how splendidly the Serbian 
Relief Fund has been helping. A Children’s 
Branch has now been established. Serbian 
refugee children being supported and 
educated in this country, but the great aim 
of the Children’s to establish a 


invaders, thousands 


are 


sranch is 


British Orphanage in Serbia for the children 
of soldiers who have fallen in the wat. 
The eaders of THE Quiver—and 
older readers, too—will want to have a hand 

this work. The secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Branch, 5 Cromwell Road, London, 
S.W., has prepar« d little booklets of 1d. and 
3d. stamps (1s. and 5s. to a book) which she 
will send to those desirous of collect It 
is intended to draw up a‘ Children’s Roll ol 
Sympathy, to be sent to H.M. the King of 
Serbia, and all who collect £1 and upwards 
J, names entered upon this 


young ! 


in 


og 
1g. 


will have thei of 
. 0 
roll, and will also receive @ Certificate 
}Lonour 
» readers 
How many names shall QUIVER reade 


put on the rol 
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Hungry Hun from water-logged trench sniffing the aroma of Cocoa: 


-“HI! TOMMY, HAF YOU FRY’S? 
WE PLENTY WATER HAF.” 


PURE 
BREAAFAST 


COCOA 








‘To Cure is the Voice of the Past. 
To Prevent is the Divine Whisper of the Present." 


INDOOR WORKERS. 
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ENO'S FRUIT SALT 
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‘4 Little at the Right Time, is better than Much and 
Running Over at the Wrong.’ 


Prep i 


tired only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, S.E. 














DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


M'VITIEZPRIGES [dijo 
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For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 
ALL 
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Show Rooms 


ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, 
LOW PRICES, M 


Prompt d patch ‘acked Iree. Carriage Paid 


— 
NT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE ; "a 


C. 
CHAS. RILEY, 


















































